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FICKLE FORTUNE. 
By the Author of “ Maurice Durant,” ete. 
——__—@——_—_ 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
So part we sadly in this troublous world 
To meet with joy in sweet Jerusalem. 
Shakespeare. 

Tue Black and the Chestnut were prancing about 
the large room, terrified and excited by the unwonted 
‘aproar, 

Shouting to Cecil to unbolt the outer door, Lau- 
tence called the Black to him, and, snatching at the 
bridle of the Chestnut, led them with all possible 
rapidity into the court. 

“Quick!” he cried, as Cecil stood panting beside 
him and the rearing, plunging animals. “ Spring on 
the Chestnut, lad, and clear the fence.” 

And as he spoke he sprang upon the back of the 
Black, holding the Chestnut as still as he could for 
Cecil to mount. 

The youth made a vain effort to reach the saddle 
and with a cry of vexation attempted a second. But 
before he could do more than tug at the bridle and 
prepare for the spring the door behind him swung 
Open, and with an awful yell Tim, followed by Sam 
and another runner, staggered out. 

Cecil uttered a low cry of despair, but Laurence 
drowned it in a shout of defiance, and suddenly 
Sweeping down upon the terrified lad caught him, 
and with a mighty effort placed him on the saddle in 
frout of him. Then with a shout of encouragement 
to the gallant horse put him at the fence. 

He cleared it with a bound, and, shaking his black 
mane as if in scorn of all pursuit, dashed at the prairie 
like an eagle, 

Sam uttered a yell of disappointment and a bullet 
whizzed past the fugitives. 

Laurence ground his teeth, and drawing the pistol 
from his saddle turned and took as deliberate aim as 
was possible. 

“One last shot, Cecil, lad,” he said, as the youth 
shuddered and hid his face in his hands. “ One last 





|THE LAST sHOT.] 


bullet, and may Heaven direct it where ’tis due, to the 
heart of the black miscreant who has shed all this 
blood! Ah!” he cried, with a mighty shout of joy. 
“He has it! Look, lad—look, Cecil !”’ 

Cecil took his hands from before his face and saw 
the staggering form of Tim lying writhing upon the 
ground and knew by the yells and execratious of his 
companions that Laurence had dealt out the fit punish- 
ment of death. 

**Oh, Laury, Laury!” he cried, “ let us fly like the 
wind. I am sick and faint to death with all this 
terrible night. Oh, oh,.oh !’ 

“ Poor lad,” breathed Laurence, bending a look of 
pitiful commiseration upon the youth’s white and 
weary face. “ These scoundrels will be.on our track 
directly or we would rest. Alas, I fear me that the 
poor master has fallen to their fiendish rage.’’ 

“Poor Mr. Stewart! Ob, Laury, do you think he 
can have escaped ?” 

“Impossible to say,’ replied Laurence, sadly. 
“We are all in high hands, lad, and a chance ma 
have opened out for him as it has done for us. Thank 
Heaven the Chestnut and the Roan are left if he 
should be able to reach them.” 

Cecil hid his faco in his hands and cried bitterly. 

“He was so kind to me, Laury, and— and —oh, I 
feel as if I had killed him with my own hand. What 
a miserable, unfortunate creature I am!” 

“ Hush, lad,” said Laurence, looking round as he 
spoke and urging the horse on with a touch of his 
hand, “ Hush, lad; you did your duty, and we must 
all do that, come what will of it. There, Cecil, cry 
no longer. ’Tis no more use crying over spilt blood 
than spilt milk. Rest your head here.” 

And with a gentler hand than one would have 
thought his strength and roughness capable of he 
drew the lad nearer to him uutil his head, weary, 
sick and sorrowful, rested against his broad breast 
and the dark, luxurious hair fell upon his bridle 
arm. 

Thus he remained, and as the gallant horse, regard- 
less of his double burden, sped en with swift flight 
and undauuted courage the tired Cacil fell asleep, 
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and the man who naa saved him from death, 
looking down upon his girlish face, saw by the 
light of the coming dawn that a deep and glori- 
ous look of peace had settled upon it, which set 
him wondering how'the lad could smile even in sleep 
after such a night of horrors. 

But gradually as he gazed upon the beautiful face 
upon his breast the charm fell upon him too, and he 
felt stealing over him a strange mystic happiness, 
peace, and serenity that were surely born of his 
burden or else were unearthly and mysterious. 

As the sun rose he started and passed his hand 
across his brow as one dves waking from a dream, 
and, loth to wake the youth, drew rein and looked 
round for some suitable restiug-place, 

Whatever pursuit had been commenced had been 
long since discontinued, the wild flower-plain be- 
hind them was undotted by human or beast form, and 
the farm was miles and miles in the rear, 

The sturdy, careworn cattle-runner sighed deeply 
and gazed at his dust-stained garments with a look 
of stern sorrow, 

“It would seem a dream but for these tell-tale 
spots!” he muttered. ‘“ Poor Stewart and poor lad!” 
turning to Cecil—* what is to beeome of you I won- 
der, turned adrift upon the cold, heartless world once 
more ?” 

For himself he thought and cared nothing ; but on 
Cecil’s account he was perplexed and troubled. 

The Black nesded rest too much, however, for him 
to sit in the saddle any longer, and so, though 
much against his will, he woke Cecil by calling his 
name. 

The youth started and opened his dark eyes with 
@ questioning gaze. 

“Laury! where are we? Ah!”—with a sigh—* I 
remember. Poor Black! He has carried us both, I 
have been asleep, Laury, and dreaming—dreaming 
so happily too! It seems almost wicked to be happy 
even in sleep after such terrible things.” _ 

Laurence helped him down with a sad smile. 

“Don’t think any more of it, lad, than you can 
help. Thank Heaven it is far behind now.” 
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Cecil sighed. 

“ Whats to be done, Lamry ?) And where@re we 
going 2” 

Laurence shook his head. 

**T don’t know, lad; it is all a problem tome. Por 
myself Icare nothing. There is a home for me while 
the wood and the plain are left, But for you, whe 
are young and hopeful, we must find some other and 
better chance.” gus 

Cecil turned pale, 

“You will not leave me, Laury?” he asked, im- 
ploringly. 

‘No, lad—at least until you are safe in some place 
of safety ; 1 am thinking even now where that place 
may be.” 

“ Why can’t I stay with you, Laury?” asked the 
youth, his eyes filling with tears and a slight blush 
relieving the pallor of his face. 

“‘ Because—for a hundred reasons, lad,” said Lau- 
rence, gravely, turning as he spoke behind the Black 
into the shelter of some trees. 

Cecil started and looked alarmed, but the next 
words relieved him. 

“For one because I would not waste another life 
as well as my own. You are young and clever, 
Cecil ; there should be and are brighter things than a 
cattle-runner’s life awaiting you. We must go to the 
Bay, lad, and wait for chance.” 

Cecil turned pale but silently helped him unsaddle 
the Black, a strange look of resolution mingled with 
indecision hovering over his face, ‘ 

“ When shall we go, Laury ?” 

“To-day when the Black is rested, lad,” replied 
Laury. “ We must get some food and drink first and 
then start without loss of time.” 

“Why such hurry, Laury?” asked Cecil, with 
averted eyes. “ Are you in such haste to be rid of 
me?” This he said in @ piqued tene and with a 
threatening of tears in the dark eyes. 

A spasm of pain passed across the cattle-ranner’s 
stern face, but he replied, eahnly enough : 

“No, lad; Heaven knows I'd give much to keep 
you with me, but duty is daty, Cecil; and as you are 
thrown upon my charge by fate 1’ll not risk its ven- 
geance in playing false te your : 

The youth turned to him with am arch look of 
daring. 

* And suppose ‘ the lad,’ being his own master, te- 
fuses to be disposed of iw this Laury-like way ?” 

“ Then——” retorted Lantenos, bat as if unable 
or unwilling to continwe tle warfare broke off, aad 
said instead: “Tush, Jad! mo more; I am sick at 
heart and weary. Leaveittome. What yeu wish 
is impossible. We must part at the Bay.” 

Then he turned away to the stream as if to hide 
his own emotion and therefore did not see the look 
of misery and anguish that passed over the face of 
Cecil. 

Some bread that happened to be in Laurence’s 
saddle-wallet and a small snipe he shot served them 
for dinner ; which meal was eaten almost in silence, 
for Laurence was sad almost to sternness and Oeveil 
did not trust to speak for the load of apprehension 
that lay upon his gentle heart. 

After dinner Laurence groomed the Black, and in 
as few words as possible intimated that they must 
start, 

“For the Bay, Laary ?” asked Cecil, with an up- 
ward glance. 

Laurence nodded, and they started, Laurence in 
the saddle and Cecil behind, the Black taking no ‘no- 
tice of the double burden, and starting away as if the 
gallop of the preceding night was nothing but a 
shadowy dream, 

In silence still they reached a wood, and here 
Laurence intended staying the night. 

Cecil, anxious to forestall his every request, 
searched outa suitable spot and commenced building 
a fire while Laurence took his revolver and lay in 
the bushes a few yards off, waiting for the approach 
of something for supper. 

A small deer fell beneath his deadly aim and soon 
a couple of steaks were frying over the blaze. 

Then they talked, but in a subdued tone, and with 
a strange sort of reserve that was the ‘result not so 
much of the fearful scenes they had just gone through 
as of a mysterious feeling palpable yet indescribable, 
a feeling tat partook almost of foreboding sorrow in 
both hearts. : 

They sat watching the fire for some time after the 
sieaks had been eaten, Laurence smoking his pipo 
and Cecil lying full length with his head upon his 
elbow and staring mournfully at the flickering 
flames. 

Then Laurence secured the Black within reach of 
some grass and found a secluded and sheltered 
little arbour for Cecil. 

“Here, lad,” said he, kindly, “there’s almost a 
four-post bedstead for you, Go in and get to sleep 
and I'll curl myself wp beside the fire.” 

Cecil bid him good-night and turned in as ordered 





but not fo-sleep until the stars:had lit upithe hen- | 
vens and twinkled upon the still form ofthe man 
Who had been gtiide, monitor and more than friend, 

On the merrow they were.ap early aud on their 
road, and travelling thus, losing no time: and saying 
but little, they had come within half a dozen miles of 
the Bay. 

Then Cecil, able to bear up no longer, burst into a 
quiet flood of tears and seemed hourtbroken, 

“*Oh, Laury, don’t be angry! But I am so dread- 
fully sorry that you are going to leave me! 
don’t you let me stay with you? I'd try and not be 
a trouble——” 

Then, stopped by the look of suppressed emotion 
in the man’s face, which had turned white, he hid 
his face in his trembling hands and said no more. 

Laurence spoke never a word, but rode on grim 
and stern. He could not trust himself to speak and 
was ashamed of the pain that literally burnt in his 
heart at the thought of parting with this weak, 
gentle-hearted boy who had won upon him so mysteri- 
ously. 

The wooden houses of the Bay came in si 

Cecil, unable to cry any longer through sheer de- 
spair, uttered a half-choking moan aad clung to 
Laurence’s arm. 

The Black pulled up at the well-known corner, and 
Laurence, dismouating, put out his hand to tielp Cecil 
down. 

The youth took one glanee at his handsome face, 
and, cme its sad, sad uneasiness, cried, in broken 
tones: 

“ Laury, forgive me! I didn’t mean teo—to—break 
down. But you aad I bave been such ¢-geod friends. 
Where should I be now but lying cold ead dead if it 
was not for you ?” . 

Laurence’s face — Ri eo he 

“Ay, lad,” be simply, “we've been good 
friends, The world will seem darker when you're 


one. RY 
PTAud he gered wisttally 4p tearial fase bonoath 
him 


“ What are you gdimg to do ‘with me, Leary?” 
asked Cecil, Soha up at him with such weelel 
helplessness that the cattle-ranner turned his head 
away from the sight of it, 

“ Heaven knows, lad,” hegaid, “ here—here 
on this seat while I ride iate the towa. 
settlers who would be glad to have you.” 

“ Ob, det me come, Laury,” implored Coeil, 

“No,” said Lawrence, thoagh seluctantly, “You 
are tired and will rest-better there. I will put the 
Bleck te it aud be back before the quarter has 
tarned.” 

The youth sank into the rough seat and turned his 
head away. 

He longed with a passionate longing to go with 
him for the last few moments they were to have to- 
gether, but shame or some other feeling kept kim 
silent. He leapt to his feet though when the man he 
loved had turned, and watched him as a criminal 
condemned to die watches the sky, the sun, the 
flowers he will see bat for‘a few minutes longer. 

Laurence rode hard and was ont of sight in a few 
minutes. 

Cecil sank on to the seat. again, and dropping his 
head in his hands fell to crying silently. 

From this attitude he was aroused by the sound of 
approaching footsteps, and;'turning tes see. whence 
they proceeded, saw that & boat had come ashore 
from one of the ships that lay at anchor in the Bay 
and that half a dozen sailors were coming up the 
beach. 

Looking at them with that idle, half-unconscious 
gaze with which one looks when too sick and sore at 
heart to feel interested in anything, Cecil was as- 
tonished to see the whole gang suddenly assume a 
crouching attitude and approach the spot where he 
sat'as if desirous of doing so secretly aud unseen. 

Looking round to ascettain the cause of the 
manceuvre, Cecil ‘was still more astonished at seeing 
nothing even to warrant the movement, and, while 
wondering what they were'treeping on, was terrified 
to'see the whole half-dozen spring up the beach and 
surround him. 

“Ah! ah!” laughed the foremost—an officer by 
his stripes and marks—“‘caught like a bird in a.trap, 
my fine fellow. *Pon my soul, the neatest thing I 
ever did!’ 

And he looked round for the echoing laughter that 
was expected and came, 

Cecil stared from one to the other breathless with 
amazement and alarm, 

“What do you mean—twhat have I done?” he 
asked, brokenly. 

Another roar of langhter greeted the question. 

* Come, that’s a good ’an,” retarned the boatewain,. 
“Well, I reckon you haven’t done anything yet, but 
you'll have to when you gets aboard.the ‘ Polly,’ my 
fine fellow.” 

And he grasped Cecil’s arm. 





“ Aboard!” repeated ‘the youth, piilling his arm. 
“ Why should I 


surround me an 
“ 


aboard —-whit rigbt have you to 
talk like this—what right——” 
e, that’s enough,” retorted the boat- 
Swain of the “Polly,” rather roughly. “ ’Tis all o” 
no use, my lad; we're the presagang—short o’ hands 
and we’re taking ’em_ where we can get ’em for the 
home voyage.” 

Cecil, seeing it all at a glante, utteréd-a ‘despaiting 

orp gud made a rush for liberty, 
he men threw themselves upon him and com- 
menced dragging him towards the boat, laughing at 
his cries of despair and entreaty, 

At that moment Laurence returned, and halting for 
one moment to stare with amazement as if scarcely 
crediting bis eyes, the next bore down upon them 
with pistol upraised like an avenging angel. 

“Laury! Laury!” shrieked Cecil, in an agony of 
delight and terror. 

Laurence shouted like a mad bull. 

* Look out!” shrieked the boatswain. “ Seize the 
bridle, knock him over ; I’ll manage the lad!” 

The five sailors, ng his orders, threw them- 
selves upon the en Laurence; one fell beneath 
the Black’s hoofs, another was levelled by a murder- 
ous blow from the butt end of the pissel, but the 
third with a sea-going oath drew his wamger and in- 
flicted a wild but affective blow upon the rescuer’s 
er tiiiile pistol , from Bis hand, and 

‘gor hand, an 
with a reel he fell headlong the saddle. 

The three men then helped the two wounded ones 
to their feet and hurried after their chief, who had 
just lifted Cecil into the boas. 

One cry Went up from the youth awful enough to 

It ua wake the sweoning Laury, wh h 

ug © with ono 
great effort raised his blooding form from the ground, 
stretched ont his Lands, with an answering cry and 
then fell back as one dead. 

So they were parted. 

—_—— 
eee XxXxxXVi. 
that 80 in his view 
Should be eg = ae rough in use; 
Shakespeare, 

Oarraiw Darvmevtu’s town house was completed 
and was tho talk of Ton. 

No palace could be more elaborately splendid or 

gave perhaps that of the 
Countess 


The Dale was in the upholsterer’s hands and would 
be completed in 2 few weeks, 

There was to bea grand house-warming when all 
was finished and with a duchess to give it éclat and 
acceptations from the créme de la créme of society 
a great success was expected. 

Meanwhile Captain Dartmouth’s great wealth wag 
displayed in.the matters.of equipages, postilions ip 
crimson, ermids of claret-colonred flankies crowding 
and fluttering about the house fa Park Dane, magnifi- 
cont dinuer parties for the ladies, choice suppers for 
the gentlemen’s delectation, and various other recog- 
nized ways. 

People whispered strange stories bekind their 
hand of the captaix’s wealth, and as an addendum 
hinted that it might seon be augmentec by the 
coffers of Vitzarelli, 

But it was only hinted at, nene dared speak out 
what all loeked forward to. a3 «certainty, the be- 
trothal of the beautiful countess to the wealthy aad 
popular captaia. 

At all his grand dinners the »white-haired count 
and the lovely Lucille were to be met, and very few 
evenings were held at Carmarvoa House without 
Captain Dartmouth’s presence. 

But to all he was still a dark,,unselved enigma. 
The smile, which had beon so rare in the olden times, 
when debts and duns disturbed his idle existence, 
was to be seen more frequently now, bat with a 
hidden meaning and purpose behind it thas rebbed it 
of all openness and left the person smiled on with the 
uneasy feeling of having:been under the skilful glance 
of amental surgeon, for the dark, piercing eyes seemed 
ever prying and forcing their .way into men’s breasts 
and ever on the watehand guard lest.a something 
dark and impalpable, yet ever present, shoald sud- 
denly turn up to thwart his purpose or reveal the 
secret which lay hidden, behind the smooth, serene 
and impassable face. 

. It was only natural that the ceunt, being eo great 
an acquaintance of Captain Dartmouth, should in- 
troduce some of his Italian friends, bat.it was rather 
strange, some gossips added, that the captain should 
hold so many supper parties at'which Italiane only 
were present and after which play was allowed and 
allowed to run high. 

At least play was the only excuse which the ay 
mongers could think of for the secrecy betokened 
. close-locked: room with doubled doors and win- 

ows, 
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However this might be, ‘whatever mystery hovered 
round the captain’s nama,.gerved only.to make him 
more popular, and in the excitement ef.a princely en- 
tertainment, at the Park Lane ‘house the fashionable 
world forgot to netice or mark that the Ttalian rebels 
bad been furnished with great quantities of ‘arms, and 
that an: attempt, ;very nearly snccessful, ‘had been 
made-to take the principal border fortress, 

Or if noticed ab.all.no.one thought:of connecting 
the ciroumstance with the fétes and dinners of Cap- 
tain Dartmoath or the Italian .euppors and gambling 
parties. ‘ 

And now let us make our way into the presence of 
the powerful captain. 

In the south wing of the Park Lane palace-was a 
small room furnished with buhl, hung’ with purple 
velvet and enshrining afew valuable pictures and 
costly nicknacks, . 

This was the private apartment of the captain. 

Here he opened ‘and ainsweretl any ‘letters the de 
signed to notice. 

Here his steward, an aristocratic emeni, with 
an enormous salary;/obtained the interviews and re- 
ceived the orders whith kept the captain's oouatry 
estate flourishing end paying. 

Here too, within the fron safes and wpdn’the ormohu 
bureau ‘lay theoutline schemes for farther’ wealth 
and aggrandisement which the captain thirsted for. 

No one was itted toenter this room eave its 
master, no land allowed ‘to ‘touch, ‘no other eye ‘per- 
mitted to rest upon ‘the ‘precious documents eud 
plans. All ‘here was-sacred to the subtle brain which 
had won 80 muth already and ‘was plotting for still 
more. 

As'the sunimier san penetrated ‘the chinks of the 
black velvet cuftains and threw the pattern of the 
lace screens upon the ‘thick Turkey carpet, it showed 
up the handsome face of the man to advantage. The 
white forehead was.perhaps alittle more wriukled and 
the mouth @ trifle sterner and impassable than when 
we first saw them dn the smoking-room of ‘the 
Hermits, but the wrinkles and the hard curve of ‘the 
lips. may have been produced by the tidings he was 
gleaning from the note within his hand and net by 
time and its remorses. 

“Idiots!” he exclaimed, letting the note fall from 
his long, white hands-upon the mass-of papers already 
lying on the desk, rising as he spoke to pace the 
room, “Idiots! How could they fail? re is 
some knavery here. The money wasseut—a precious 
five thousand—the arms were delivered, I saw the re- 
ceipt aryself! “They should have talten the con- 
founded glace: or perished. All wasted, wasted!” 
and he ground his¢eeth. “Not that Icare! Italy 
is no more‘to.me than the Cannibal Islands, and ithe 
niserable idiots who boast it much less, but-—oh, 
but—what will that white-haired plotter say, and 
what will she think:of the failure of the scheme wpou 
the success of which I had pledged myself? Sha, 
Incille; oh, Heaven, that I cotild free myself from 
the charms she throws around me. Lavilie! Beanti- 
ful, slorious Lucille! { love thee, I love thee, and 
must win thee ifiall'the Dale gold I have.so hardly 
gained should ‘be ‘the priest” 

Here'he paused for a few minutes, and siaking 
into ‘itis chair covered his face with bis hauds, thea 
continued, in @ softer tone: 

“Gold! am I not giving more than gold?) "What 
and where will all this plotting and conspiracy end ? 
We aro playing with edged tools whith at any ‘mo- 
ment may tarn in our hands and cut‘our own titroats. 
Italy! Freefom! Bahl it is treason, dutk and ‘dan- 
gerous treason which may smother all of us — ne in 
cso But then—Lucille! Ah, she is worth all 

anger, all risk.. I must, I will. possess ‘her. No 
matter what the meaps,no matter how dangerons, 
how deadly, she must be mine, Once mine.and then 
farewell to.all secret societies and conspiracies. 
Good-bye to the white-haired old idiot, his Italy, his 
freedom and the restof it. Once mine L will turn 
like a rat and poiutiout their nest-hole.” 

At that moment came @ genthe, hesitating rap at 
the door, aud almost before he could dispel the 
fiendish dook wpon his face the curtains swung.aside 
and the Count Vitearelli entered. 

Regivald Dartmonth hed risen with dark frown 
to confront theintimider, but it changed into a smile 
as he sawwho it was, and, holding out:his hand, he 
aid, in his softvand lmguid vaiee : 

“Ah, cownt, an early and unexpected visitor ; pray 
be seated.”” 

_ The count seemed agitated and excited,and, drop- 
ping into a dhair, wiped his high forehead with s 
trembling hand. 

“Yes, [am‘eatly, my dear Dartmouth—parion my 
intrusion here, Thad knocked twice, but getting mo 
auswer ventured to turn'the handle. My dear Dart- 
mouth, you have heard the news, the confounded 
disastrous tidings of the defeat ?” 

Reginald Dartmouth smiled. 

“Yes,” he said, coolly. ‘ Here is the despatch.” 





And he held up the letter which had woused his 
anger. 

The count stretched out his hand and took. at 
eagerly. 

Oh; he said, “itis written in cipher 3 how is it 
you got it soiquickly? I sent outa special messenger 
and have only.heatd the tidiags-by this mail, this I 
866 Caine lastnight.” 

“ Iigont a yacht to wiitouteidethe town and bring 
me ‘word immediately,” said Reginald Dartmouth, 
with a quiét-emile of power. 

“Ab, you're’ always wonderfal, always,.my dear 
Dartmouth, ‘Will, you deo the ithiag dds - failed. 
Failed! Our men ave:killed ana prisoners.” 

“And my moiey and arms thrown away,” said 
Reginald Dartmouth, with sv itritating softness. 

** Ay, ay'!” veturnedthe count, looking distressed. 
“Te’s the tast't wo items which eaused'me the deepest 
fegret; Dartmouth. Wou have lost-so much tin the 
cause, and“und-well, J mast do my task /bravely, 
we wre courpelled ‘to ask yoir to veuitiure ‘so muth 
TOYO ete”? 

Reginald Dartmouth raise \his: eyebrows and 
glanced kéohiy at ¢he Italian conspirator’s face, bat, 
instead of the remonstrance or refusal which the 
count seemell to dread, suid; quietly: 

“* How much, and’ what ido ‘you require of! me this 
time, thy dear count?” 

Oount Vitzarelli seemed -takenabaek by the cool 
tone of submission, and, with a certain hesitation, 


said: 

“This failure of our scheme has entailed serious 
expenses, Fresh men, freshavms, money to ransom 
and free the prisoners, and the otherconsequent 


claims, wit] necessitate an expenditure of fifty thou- 
sand, of which ten thousand must -be immediately 
duced,” 


Reginald Dartmouth’s face never changed a muscle. 
He looked ‘the Italian couspirator:in the eyes with 
the same quiet, meditative expression wotil he had 
finished,'then herose,:and, walking to a small cabi- 
net, untloséd a drawer-dad took therefrom a-sinall 
giltbount book. 

“Count,” he said, reseating himself, with. this 
white fluger between’ the pages, “Count Vitzarelli, 
let me ‘ask your attention for a moment, while I run 
over a few facts and figures for your consideration, 
You'ask me for ten thousand pounds. Before I give 
them let me remind-you-of -your=past-demands and 
my past gifts. Three monthsago I joined—you need 
not fear,” he broke off as the count glanced towards 
the curtaia--with-a nervous apprehension, ‘ The 
room is sound, tight, aud uo one can hear the slight- 
est murmur, Toe procedd, three’months ago I'became 
@ member of thosecret society of whith you are tlie 
illustrious.and.noble. chief.” 

Theeount nodded, and after waiting a moment 
Reginald Daxtmouth -weutt on, keeping his eyes fixed 
upon the listener’s face : 

“Your purppse——’’ 

“Say our, shy dear. Dartmouth,’ interposed the 
count, softly, bat with a siguificant smile. 

“Our purpose then, if you prefer it, my dear 
cotmt,” said Reginald Dartmoath, with a ypeeuliar 
giitter of the eyes, ‘ onr!parpose.is the liberation of 
the Italian statesifrom their present bondage. This. 
purpose ds to ‘be attainell byilegal, illegal or indeed 
by ‘any means. To Ithis iporpose we have econ- 
suotated vitlauy:of every bind, dorgery,mur—-” 

“* Hush! husht”’ exclaimed the count, turning 
pale, and risiag with an alarmed countenance. 

Reginald ‘Dartmouth sailed evilly ‘behind the 
haud raised to ‘stroke his moustache, .and in exactly 
the samé tone, and with a malicioas twinkle in his 
keen eagle eyes, resumed : 

“ Let me assnte you, once more, that we are in'no 
danger from ¢aves-droppers. This room is con- 
structed—at an enormous expetse—to be entirely 
sound-proof. ‘Were an assassin’s ‘hand at your 
throat and your shrieks rose fast and thick from 
your dying lips, not one of them could penetrate the 
barrier of these,.curtains aud the subtly contrived 
walls behind them.” 

The count shuddered, 

“Well, well, my dear captain, but still may I 
veuture to suggest that some less offensive, less re- 
pulsive words——’’ 

“ Bah,” retorted Reginald Dartmoath, with a 

ite smile, ‘‘ You shall ehoose your own terms 
wherewith to designate the.poisoniug of the Italian 
ambassador.and the.stabbing of the Ducal minister 
in-the ante-chamber of the palace, I call both deeds 
murder, amd, let me add, our judges would punish 
them as such, But to goon,” he continued, after 
waiting to wateh with a fierce enjoyment the fleet- 
ing expression of anger and fear that his words 
caused upon'the:comnt's face. “‘ Our purpose is to be 
advanced by Jegal orillegal means. We have all 
pledged ourselves to sid the rebels aud unseat the 





present Italian geverument. Our money, our talents, 


our lives, must be vested and spent, if need be, in 
our sacted cause. All for Italy and Freedom !” 

Che:deep sarcasm with which he pronounced the 
last words brought.a flush of crimson to the listener’s 
face, and he started to his feet, but before he.could 
give utterance to his indignation or other passions 
that filled him the soft voice went.on: 

“Tam not an. Italian, count,..but an Huglishman, 
and a man of the world, and though I eau naderstand 
your euthusiasm:-I cannot be expected to share it. 
Now you.are.an italian, and, being such, can be satis- 
fied. with your.patriotism as a.reason. for such rebel- 
lious conapiracy and life-risking. But yon.ere also 
aman ofthe world aud-should know — may, must 
kuow—that..J, who am not an. Italian, must needs 
have some other motive than patuiotism for spending 
my money and.risking my life.” 

As-he finished the Ltalian's face went. pale and his 
lips trembled with a commingling of fear and pas 
sion. 

He :had bean deceived—he, the clever man of the 
world, the genius of \Italy—by ac in of dragoons, 
But with-a great efforb he controlled ‘his. passion, and 
with.as good an imitation as he eould, produce of the 
captain’s quiet and easy smile said: 

**Grant all you say, my dear Dartmouthyand what 
follows but to ask you to divulge the motive that 
prompted you to give us-your valuable aid ?” 

“Valuable aid,” repeated Reginald Dartimonth, 
thoughtfully. Yes, yes, count, you may say that 
truthfully. Let me see.” Here ho glanced at the 
book which he had in his hand. “ Here are set down 
the sums I have handed to the secret council for the 
furtherance of their designs. Glance at thom, my dear 
count, and tell me if I am correct in stating the 
amount at twenty thousand pounds,” 

The Italian took the book with trembling fingers 
and nodded, 

“It is .a lange amount, my dear Dartmouth, I 
admit.” 

** And you:ask for ten thousand more immediately, 
with a prospect of still farther callsa——” 

* Loans, loans, my dear Dartmouth, ‘say leans; all 
will be repaid——”’ 

“When the Count Vitzarelli enters Rome as con- 
queror, or rather dictator of Italy!” broke in .Begi- 
nald Dartmouth, coldly. 

The:count’s face lit up. 

‘“* Yes, yes,” he said. 
may not be laung——” 

“ Or it may,” said Reginald Dartmouth, ‘ There 
is a chance you see, my dear count, a very risky 


“And that, pray Heaven, 


ichance. Now we Englishmen, shop-keepers:aswe are, 


require some security for. our money, Show me if 
you can what shadow of security I ‘possess that 
Italy will be Count Vitzarelli’s and that my money 
will be miueragain.” 

The count shrugged his shoulders, 

“ What farthor information can I give you than 
you already possess, my dear Dartmouth ?” 

Raginald Dartmouth smiled subtly. 

None, le knew. 

“ Soh,” he resumed, this.time more slowly, and, if 
possible, more softly. “And, further, my dear count, 
I speak now as.a man of the world to:a man of the 
world—what security do I possess that, supposing 
Italy the count’s, taat.all l have staked will be re- 
turned to me?” 

The question was a direct insult, and the high- 
born count sprang. to his feet with ail his Ltalian 
passion blazing in his face. 

“Sir,” hovexclaimed. “ This insult-——~" 

“ Nay,” said the captain. ‘‘ Au insultcanaot be 
where none is intended, Sit down,cowt,I pray. I 
spoke as a man of the world, In business to ask a 
man for security is not t+ insalt him. When mouey 
changes hands business must be dragged in aud se- 
ourity must be given.” 

He had the Italian ia his toils, and the Italian know 
it. With a gulp as if to swallow the insult aud expla- 
nation together, he sank iato the chair egain. 

“ What security do you wish, my dear Dartmouth ? 
Name some, point it-out to mo and I will plaige my- 
self to give it you.” 

Reginald Dartmouth fixed .a penetratiue glance 
upon the mobile face of the count, and tlren with ail 
his languid grace rose and placed a silver ilagon of 
rave wine, and two goblets that had come from the 
Persian couct, and were worth a small fortane, upon 
the table, sh yet J 

“Let usdrink,”hesaid. ‘ Talking is thirsty as 
well as ‘disagreeable work.” 

And he filled the goblets. 

They clicked them together after the Italian 
fashiou,. and drank, the count, as if half fearful of 
treachery, waiting first until he saw the cup at Regi- 
nald Dartmouth’s lips. 

“ You ask me to name.some security, count,” con- 
tinued the captain, reseating himself and leaning back 
with a negligent air of ease, but with his penetrating 
eyes fixed upon the other's face, 
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“Yes, yes, show me something I can give you and 
it is yours,” replied the Italian, eagerly, 

Regivald Dartmouth leaned forward, clasping his 
white hands upon the desk before him. 

“Count,” he said, with slow impressiveness, “TI 
am an Englishman and without an Italian’s enthu- 
siasm for the cause. Make me an Italian and part 
and parcel of it. Give me an interest, life-long and 
absorbing in the cause——” 

“Make you an Italian? How?” said the count. 

“By marriage,” replied Reginald Dartmouth, with 
& piercing glance. “ By marriage. Give me a daugh- 
ter of Italy for a wife—one who has a share in the 
cause, and so make me by that most powerfal of all 
motives, self interest, an enthusiast and a devotee.” 

The count brightened up. 

“ If that isthe security you ask, my dear Dart- 
mouth, and it can be obtained by my power it is yours, 
Nay, it is a security as much for Italy as for your- 
self,” 

“Just so—for both sides, You agree, count?” 

“Most heartily,” replied the Italian. 

“Then nothing more remains than to draw you 
the cheque for ten thousand pounds, and give you a 
promise for another like sum, say in a month from 
this date.” 

And he opened his cheque book upon the desk. 

“Yes, one thing more,” interposed the unsus- 
picions count, “and that is to name your bride.” 

Reginald Dartmouth smiled strangely. 

“Is that a condition? Are there any saving 
clauses to your agreement, my dear count? I ask 
for an Italian bride, one who has a share in our cause 
—do you wish me to name her?” 

The count, troubled by the smiling gcrutiny of the 
dark eyes, shifted on his seat, 

“ Is it possible for me to bind myself to the fulfil- 
ment of a half-expressed agreement?” he asked. 
“Name the bride you ask, Is it the Signora Estelle, 
Madame Pauline ?” 

Reginald Dartmouth shook his head with a gesture 
almost of contempt. 

“No, count,” he replied, rising as he spoke. ‘I 
ask for one to whom I have already given my heart, 
I ask for one who will give me a greater stake in the 


cause than even self interest. Give me the woman 
I love and I am yours, count, till death.” 

“Her name —her name!” said the count, ex- 
citedly. 


** Lucille Vitzarelli,” replied Reginald Dartmouth, 
with impressive distinctness. 

The count sprang to his feet with an exclamation 
upon his lips and a host of varied emotions fleeting 
across his face, pride not being the least. 

“ Lucille ?’’ he exclaimed, when the breath, driven 
from him by the sudden announcement, had returned 
sufficiently to allow of his speaking. “ Lucille—my 
niece, the Countess Vitzarelli ?” 

“The same,” returned Reginald Dartmouth, with 
the same cool sangfroid, 

“But,” breathed the count, sinking into the chair 
again and looking up into the immoveable face with 
a troubled and hesitating glance, “but—are you 
aware, do you remember——” 

Then, disliking to give utterance to his thoughts, 
he stopped. 24 

“ You pause, count, in your gentle reminder of the 
respective stations of the suitor and the lady. You 
would have me remember that I am plain Captain 
Dartmouth, of good family and decent blood perhaps, 
but still unentitled and undecorated, and that your 
niece is of pure blue blood, Countess of Vitzarelli, 
and an Italian princess, The reminder is unneces- 
sary inasmuch asI have never for one moment al- 
lowed myself to forget it.” ’ 

And he smiled the subtle smile of power which had 
several times already irritated the Italian. 

“TI have never forgotten it, count, and I never 
sha!l, I pray you do not forget that we of England 
think as much of our old Norman blood as you of 
your kingly descent, and that with us titles go for 
nothing weighed against wealth and power. Both 
of these are mine. Your presence here—this small 
book proves it. These I offer you, unlimited and un- 
stinted, for the hand of your niece, Lucille, Countess 
Vitzarelli.” é 

The count rose and paced the room. 

“T, Captain Dartmouth —I wil! not sell Lucille 
even for Italy. Icannot. Ask me all else, even my 
life, and I give it you willingly. But this—this is 
impossible.” 

Aud with a gesture of the hand, as if pushing the 
obnoxious proposal from him, he sank into the chair 
again, 

Reginald Dartmouth eyed him with intense and 


cool enjoyment. 
“You use harsh words, almost as harsh and more 
unnecessary than those you condemned in me a while 


ago, I asked you not to sell your niece—nay, less, I 
asked you to give her to me, when I should have 
said ‘ your consent’ only,” 








The count brightened up. 

“My consent,” he said. “That is another mat- 
ter.” ‘ 
“Just so,” said Reginald Dartmouth, “and you 
will give that, ay, and readily, because you feel within 
your heart perfectly assured that Lucille ”’—the old 
man turned at the other’s friendly use of the name 
—‘‘will never give hers. No excuses, I implore,” 
he added, as the count, with a tell-tale flush, was 
about to speak. ‘‘ We are men of the world, my dear 
count, and your sharpness—I may use the word, I 
hope, without offence—does you credit, and does not 
offend me. You give your consent to my espousal 
to your niece, Lucille, if I can obtain her?” 

* Yes! I do,” said the count. 

“ Good,” said Dartmouth. ‘“ And now, still in the 
character of men of the world, let me in due form 
get your illustrious name to the promise.” 

And before the count could speak he drew a parch- 
ment from a drawer, and, with the rapidity: of a 
notary, drew up an agreement to that effect. 

“Now,” said he, with a smile, “ sign, count, while 
I draw out your cheque and give you @ formal pro- 
mise of a farther supply.” 

The count approached the table and took up a 


pen. 

But as if his courage wanted some stimulant ere 
he could sign away his beautiful niece’s hand he 
caught up the goblet at his elbow, drained it at a 
draught and hastily wrote his name at the bottom of 
the document. 

Reginald Dartmouth took it and, sanding it care- 
fully, handed the cheque with the words: 

** Exchange, my dear count, is no robbery. There 
is money for money’s worth, with more to come.” 

The count took the cheque, and hastily thrust it 
into his pocket, as if the very touch of it were a con- 
tamination, then, rather pale and agitated, said, with 
a glance at the table: 

“T willdelay you no longer, my dear Dartmouth. 
We meet to-night at the usual rendezvous ?” 

Reginald Dartmouth shook his head with a smile. 

“I start for my Dale estate to-night, where I am 
+e prepare for your and the countess’s visit, my 

ord.” 

And with a bow that had as much of mockery in 
it as respect he summoned a servant to show the il- 
lustrious visitor out. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Discovery 1n Evecrricrry.—Mr. Willoughby 
Smith, the electrician to the Telegraph Construction 
and Maintenance Company, has made a remarkable 
discovery. He finds that if a bar of selenium placed 
in the dark has a current of electricity passed 
through it, and be then subjected to the influence 
of light, either daylight or artificial light, its power 
of conducting electricity is immediately doubled, 
this result ceasing the moment the light is with- 
drawn. It is proved that this effect is entirely due 
to the luminous rays, and in no way due to the effect 
of heat. 

Tus Wootwicu Anvit.—The great iron plate, 
weighing 107 tons, on which the anvil-block of the 
35-ton Nasmyth steam hammer will rest, in the new 
rolling-mills at the Royal Gun Factories, Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, has been laid in its place. The 
Operation was one requiring considerable skill, and 
was watched with great interest, as the plate had 
to be turned completely over. Owing to its enor- 
mous size—about 22 ft. square—it had to be cast in 
an open mould, and in order to obtain certain neces- 
sary projections on its upper surface, that side had 
to be cast downwards, the upper surface of an open 
casting being necessarily flat, an arrangement by 
which the advantage was aleo secured of having the 
best of the metal on the upper side. A gang of 
workmen, under the direction of Mr. R. Meken, 
turned it over by means of powerful hydraulic jacks 
and strong tackle, and after ae it into an up- 
right position, it was gradually owered into the 
position it is to occupy in future. The anvil-block, 
amass of iron weighing 198 tons, has now to be 
mounted upon it. ‘The ingenious contrivances and 
expedients by which these masses of metal were 
moved about and turned have excited the admira- 
tion of many professional and scientific men as- 
sembled to witness the operations, 

Tue Process or EmpatmMina.—The Brunetti 
process for the preservation of the dead, re- 
marks a medical coutemporary, has recently been 
published; it consists of several processes :—1. 
The circulatory system is cleared thoroughly out by 
washing with cold water till it issues quite clear 
from the body. This may occupy two to five hours. 
2. Alcohol is injected so as to abstract as much 
water as possible. This occupies about a quarter 
of an hour. 3. Ether is then injected to abstract 
the fatty matters. This occupies two to ten hours. 
4. A stronz solution of tannin is then injected. 








This occupies for imbibition two to ten hours, 5, 
The body is then dried in a current of warm air 
passed over heated chloride of calcium. This may 
occupy two tofive hours, The body is then per- 
fectly preserved and resists decay. The Italians 
exhibit specimens which areas hard as stone and 
retain the shape perfectly, and equal to the best 
wax models. A more simple form of injection 
suited for anatomical purposes consists of gly- 
cerine, 14 parts ; soft sugar, 2 parts ; nitrate of pot- 
ash, 1 part. It is found that after saturation for 
some days in this solution the parts become com- 
paratively indestructible and change neither in size 
nor figure. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC Guosts.—A good many plans 
have been suggested for producing photographic 
prose: but I have not seen mentioned a plan which 

tried last year, and which could be made use of 
without any suspicion on the part of the sitter, and 
may have been used by those who have professed 
to take spirit photographs. The only apparatus 
necessary is a reflector, such as is used for reversing 
negatives, but, instead of silvered, made of plain 
glass, and fitted in the same by on to. the lens. 
By a lengthening of the hood of the lens this would 
not be noticed. Next is the arrangement of the 
studio. At the right or left of the position in 
which the camera stands should bea broad door, 
hung with dark curtains, and opening into another 
room where the spirits keep in iness. A screen 
or anything else may hide this from the sitter when 
in place; at other times it is merely’a passage into 
another room. Weare now ready to operate; the 
sitter is in position, and no one but himself and the 
operator in the room. While focussing, by a sig- 
nal—a cough or anything else—the spirit, as I may 
call him or her, parts the curtains, and stands in 
front of them. The operator goes on with his 
focussing not only his sitter, but his spirit as well 
—the latter, of course, by preconcerted signals : 
he may examine his sitter from the right side of the 
camera or from the left; this will tell his spiritual 
assistant to move alittle to the right or left, and 
so on till a good combination of both sitter and 

host are shown on the ground glass. The picture 
is taken, the sitter is developed, and also the spirit, 
the latter, who is in a weaker light, toa less degree, 
and so the spirit photograph is produced. Imme- 
diately the cap is closed, of course the spirit de- 
camps, and the sitter has no knowledge of it. He 
may then, if of a doubtful nature, follow the pho- 
tographer into the dark room, and see the picture 
developed. It would be advisable to have the spirit 
a little in advance of the sitter as regards distance 
from the lens, as I think that the grat fault with 
those produced by the Stereoscopic Company is 
their being too much in focus.—W. B. W. i 

Stzam Locomotion on Common Roaps.—At 
the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
on Tuesday, the 8th of April, an interesting com- 
munication was read by Mr. John Head, of Ipswich, 
on “ The Rise and Progress of Steam Locomotion 
on Common Roads.” Although Mr. Head deemed 
the carriage of passengers on common a hope- 
less task, he was of opinion that in a very short 
time we should use steam power on our tramways, 
where engineers would not have to encounter tho 
same difficulties as they had hitherto experienced, 
and he illustrated his views by a description of a 
tramway locomotive, designed by Mr. mard J. 
Todd, of Leith. A description followed of the 
Aveling and Gellerat systems of steam road rolling, 
the former usually employed in England, and the 
latter in France, and statistics were given which 
demonstrated the advantages which steam power 
has over animal power in making and repairing 
macadamized roads. The various agricultural 
locomotives now in use were described in detail, as 
well as Messrs. John Fowler and Co.’s ploughing 
and traction engine, and some information was 
given respecting the great increase in the use of 
steam power for the requirements of agriculture. 
The paper concluded with a dissertation upon the 
employment of locomotives for military 
purposes, The author showed that the engine 
could be used for hauling waggons or guns, either 
by coupling direct when the roads were good, or by 
means of a wire rope when the inclines were very 
steep, or the guns were required to be taken over 
soft places; also that it could be made into a 
stationary machine, and adapted for sawing wood 
for siege purposes or pumping water ; and, lastly, 
the ordinary wheels could be taken off and flanged 
wheels substituted, by which means the engine 
coulti be employed on the ordinary railways in case 
the enemy had secured all his rolling stock. Mr. 
Aveling had designed an admirable engine for 
military purposes, and several of them were in 
constant use by the engineer department at Chat- 
ham and elsewhere. Some of Messrs. Fowler’s 
traction engines were also used in the late Francc- 
German war by the Prussians. The paper was 


illustrated,by a number of excellent drawings and 
models, 
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DAISY THORNTON. 


a 
CHAPTER I. 
Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediment. Shakespeare. 
Etmwoop, June 15th, 18—. 

I HAVE been out among my flowers all the morn- 
‘ing, digging, weeding, and transplanting, and then 
stopping a little to rest. 

erfect successes my roses are this year, while 
my white lilies are the wonder of the town, and 
yet my heart was not with them to-day, and it 
was nothing to me that those fine people staying at 
the Towers came into the grounds while I was at 
work, “ just to see and admire,” they said, adding 
that there was no place like Elmwood in all the town. 

I know that, and Guy and I have been so happy 
here, and I loved him so much, and never dreamed 
what was in store for me, until it came so suddenly 
and seemed like a heavy blow. 

Why did he want to get married when he has lived 
to be thirty years old, without a care of any kind, 
and with money enough to allow him to indulge his 
taste for books, and pictures, and travel, and is re- 
spected by everybody, looked up to as the first man 
in the town, and petted and cared for by me as few 
brothers have ever been petted and cared for; why, 
‘I say, did he want a change, and, if he must be mar- 
ried, why need he take a child of sixteen, whom he 
has only known since Christmas, and whose sole re- 
commendation, so far as I can learn, is her pretty 
face? 

Daisy McDonald is her name, and her father is a 
poor lawyer. Guy met her last autumn at Brighton, 
and fell in love at once, and made two or three jour- 
neys on “important business,” he said, and then, some 
time in May, told me he was going to bring mea sister, 
the sweetest little creature, with such beautiful blue 
eyes and wonderful hair. 

I was sure to love her, he said, and when I sug- 
gested that she was very young he replied that her 
youth was in her favour, as we could more easily 
mould her to the Thornton pattern. 

Little he knows about girls, but then he was per- 
fectly infatuated and blind to everything but Daisy’s 
eyes, and hair, and voice, which isso sweet and win- 
ning that it will speak for her at once, and he asked 
me to see to the furnishing of the rooms on the west 
side of the house, the two which communicate with 
his own private library, where he spends a great 
deal of time with his books and writing. 

The room adjoining this he would have for Daisy’s 
boudoir or parlour, where she could sit when he was 
occupied, and she wished to be near him, 
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This he would have fitted up in biue, as she had 
expressed a wish to that effect, and he said no ex- 
peuse must be spared to make it as pretty and at- 
tractive as possible, 

So the walls were frescoed and tinted, and I spent 
two entire days in London hunting for a carpet of 
the desirable shape, which should be right both in 
texture and design, 

Guy was exceedingly particular, and developed a 
wonderful proclivity to find fault with everything I 
admired, 

Nothing was quite the thing for Daisy until at last 
@ manufacturer offered to get one. up which should 
suit, and so the carpet question was happily ended 
for the time being. 

Then came the furniture, and unlimited orders 
were given to the upholsterer to do his best, and mat- 
ters were progressing finely when order number two 
came from the little lady, who was sorry to seem so 
fickle, but mamma, whose taste was perfect, had de- 
cided against all blue, and would Guy please furnish 
the room with drab trimmed with blue ? 

“Tt must bea very delicate shade of drab,” she 
wrote, and lest he should get too intense an idea she 
would call it a tint of a shade of drab, or, better yet, 
a hint of a tint of a shade of drab would describe ex- 
actly what she meant, and be so entirely unique, and 
lovely, and recherché. 

Guy never swears, and never uses slang of any 
kind, but this was a little too much, and with a most 
cueful expression of countenance he asked me what 
the dence I supposed a hint of a tint of a shade of 
drab could be? 

I could not enlighten him, and we finally con- 
cluded to leave it to the upholsterer, to whom Guy 
telegraphed in hot haste, bidding him to get the 
desired shade—a faded, washed-out colour, which 
seemed a cross between wood-ashes and pale skim 
milk. A sample was sent up for Guy's approval, and 
then the work commenced again, when order number 
three came in one of those dainty little billets which 
used to make Guy’s face radiant with happiness, 
Daisy had changed her mind again and gone back to 
the blue, which she always preferred as most becom- 
ing to her complexion. 

Guy did not say a single word, but he took the 
next train to London, and stayed there till the furni- 
ture was done and packed. As I did not know where 
he was stopping, I could not forward him two little 
missives which cime during his absence, [ suspect 
he hada design in keeping his hotel from me, and 
whether Daisy changed her mind again or not I never 
knew. ; 

The furniture reached Elmwood the day but one 








before Guy started for his bride, and Julia Hamilton, 
who was then at the Towers, helped me arrange the 
room, which is a perfect little gem and cannot fail 
to please, Iam sure, I wonder Guy never fancied 
Julia Hamilton. Oh, if he only had done so, I should 
not have as many misgivings as I now have, nor 
dread the future so much, Julia is sensible and 
twenty years old, and lives in Bristol, and comes of 
a good family, and is every way suitablo—but when 
did a man ever shoose the woman whom his sister 
thought suitable for him? And Guy is like other 
men, and this is his weddiug-day ; and after atrip ta 
the Continent they are coming home, and Iam to 
give a grand reception, and then subside, I suppose, 
into the position of the “old maid sister who will 
be dreadfully in the way.” 
September 15th, 18—. 

Just three months since I opened my journal, and, 
on glanc'ng over what I wrote on Guy’s wedding- 
day, I find that in one respect at least I was unjust 
to the little creature who is now my sister, and calls 
me Miss Frances. Not by a word or look has she 
shown the least inclination to assume the position of 
mistress of the house, nor does she seem to think me 
at allin the way; but that she considers me quite 
an antediluvian I am certain, for in speaking of some- 
thing which happened in 1820 she asked if I remem- 
bered it! And I only three years older than Guy! 
But then she once called him adear old grandfatherly 
man, and thought it a good joke that on their wed- 
ding tour she was mistaken for his daughter. She 
looks so young—not sixteen even; but with those 
childish blue eyes, and that innocent, pleading kind 
of expression, she never can be old. She is very 
beautiful, and I can understand in part Guy’s infa- 
tuation, though at times he hardly knows what to do 
with his pretty plaything. 

It was the middle of August when they came from 
their tour, sorely against her wishes, Everybody 
flattered her, and one gyening, when at a ball, she 
received twenty bouquets from as many different ad- 
mirers, each of whom asked her hand for the first 
dance. They had ascertained that Guy was nota 
disciple of Terpsichore, though I understand he did 
try some of the square dances—with poor success, I 
imagine, for Lucy Porter laughed when she told me 
of it; and I do not wonder, for my grave, scholarly 
Guy must be as much out of place in a ball-room 
as his little, airy, doll of a wife is ia her place when 
there. Ican understand just haw she enjoyed it all, 
and how she hated to come home, for she did not 
then know the kind of home she was coming to, 

It was glorious weather, and a rain of the 
previous day had washed all the flowers and 
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shrubs, and freshened up the grass on the lawn, 
which was just like a piece of velvet, while every- 
thing around Elmwood seemed to laugh in the warm 
afternoon sunshine as the carriage came up to the 
door. Eight trunks, two hat boxes, and a guitar- 
case had come in the morning, and were waiting the 
arrival of their owner, whose face looked eagerly 
out at the house and its surroundings, and it seemed 
to me did not light up as much as it should have done 
under the circumstances. 

“Why, Guy, I always thought the house was 
stone,” 1 heard her say, as the carriage door was 
opened by the coachman. 

‘No, darling—brick. Ab, there’s Fan,” was Guy’s 
reply, and the next moment I had her in my arms. 

Yes, literally in my arms. She is such a wee 
little thing, and her face is so sweet, and her eyes 80 
childish and wistful and her voice so musical.and 
flute-like that before I knew what I was doing I 
lifted her from her feet and hugged her hard, and 
said I meant to love her, first for Guy’s sake and then 
for her own. Was it my faacy, I wonder, or did she 
really shrink back @little and put up her hands to ar- 
range the bowsand streamers and curls floating away 
from her like the flags on a vessel on sotre gala 
day ? 

She was very tired, Guy said, and ought ‘to lie 
down before dinner, Would I show her to Aervoom 
with Zillah, her maid? Then for the first time 1 no- 
ticed a dark-haired girl who had alighted from the 
carriage and stood holding Daisy’s travelling~bag 
and wraps. 

‘* Her waiting-maid,” Gny explained, when'we Were 
alone. “She isso helpless, and wanted one bailly; that 
I concluded to humout her for a time, especially es I 
had not the most remoteddea how to pin on those 
wonderfal things whith #he wears. It is astonish- 
ing how many things 4akkes to make np the tout- 
ensemble of a woman,” Guy said, and I 


fashionable 
thought he glanced @ little curiously et my plein, 


cambric wrapper and smooth hair, 
Indeed he has taken it upon himself to criticize 


me somewhat ; thitwiees Zam too slim, as he expresses | 


it, and that my head be jamproved if it hed a 
more suarly appearance. Daisy, Of cowres, stands for 
his model, and her hair does not look as if it had 
been combed in a month, and yet Zillah spends hours 
over it. She—that is, Daisy—was pleased with her 
boudoir, and gave vent to sttudry exclamations of 
delight when she entered ft and skipped ‘around like 
the child she is, and said she ‘was so glad it was blue 
instead of that indescribable drab, and that room is 
almost the only thing she has expressed an opinion 
about since she has been here. She does not talk 
much except to Zillah, and ‘then in French, which I 


do not understand. If I were ‘to write just what I! 


think I should say tliat she had expected a great 
deal more grandeur than she finds. At all events 
she takes the things which I think'very nive and 
even elegant as a matter of course, and if we were 
to set up a style of living equal to that of the queen's 
household I do believe she would act as if she had 
been accustomed to it all her life, or, at least, that 
it was what she had a right to expect. I know she 
imagines Guy a great deal richer than he is, and that 
reminds me of something which troubles me. 

Guy has given his name to Dick Trevelyan for 
one thousand pounds. To be sure it is only for three 
months, and Dick is worth three times that amount, 
and an old friend and every way reliable and honest. 
And still I did not want Gay to sign. 

I wonder why it is that women will always jump 
ata conclusion without any apparent reason ? 

Of course I could not explain it, bat when Guy 
told me what he was going to do I felt in an instant 
as if he would have it all to pay and told him so, but 
he only laughed at me and called me nervous and 
fidgety, and said a friend was good for nothing if he 
could not lend a helping hand occasionally. 

Perhaps that is true, but I was uneasy and shall be 
glad when the time is up and'the paper cancelled. 

Our expenses since Daisy came are double what 
they were before, aud if we were to lose one thou- 
sand pounds now we should be badly off. Daisy is 
a luxury Guy has to pay for, but he pays willingly 
seems to grow more and more infatuated every 

ay. 

“She is so sweet tempeted and affectionate,” he 
says, and I admit to myself that she is sweet tem- 
ce and that nothing ruffles her, but about the af- 
ectionate part I am not so cortain, 

Juy would pet her and caress her continually if 
she would let him, but she won't. 

“ Oh, please don’t touch me. It is too warm, and 
you crumple my dress,” I have heard her say more 
than once when he came in and tried to put his arm 
about her or take her in hig lap. 

Indeed, her dress seems to be uppermost in her 
mind, and | have known her to try on half a dozen 
different ones before she could decide in which she 
looked the best, 





No matter what Guy is doing, or how deeply he is 
absorbed in his studies, she makes him stop and in- 
spect her from all points, and give his opinion, and 
Guy submits in a way perfectly wonderful to me who 
never dared to disturb him when shut up with his 
books. 

Another thing, too, he submits to which astonishes 
me more than anything else. It used to annoy him 
terribly to wait for anything or anybody. He was 
always ready and expected others to be, but Daisy 
is just the reverse. Such dawdling habits I never 


saw in . person. 

With Zillah to help her dress sho demover ready 
for breakfast, never ready for dinner neverready 
for chureh, never ready for anything, and@hat in a 
household accustomed to order antl regulatity does 
put things back #o and make so mudh‘trouble. 

“Don’t wait breakfast for me, ” she says 
when she has been called for the vor fourth time, 
and if@he can get us tosit down without her @he 
seems to think it all right, and that @he can dawdle 
as much as she likes, 

I wonder that it never ocouts to her that to keep. 
the breakfast table round, as we must, males the 
cross and upsets the kitchen ~ ps i a8 
much to her once when‘the table stood till ten #'clock, 
and she only opened her great blue eyes wonderingly, 
and said mamma hed @poiled her, but@he wowld ty 
and do better, and she Zillah call heret weyers, 
next morning, and Zillah called her, amd dhe 

half-hour date, Guy doesn’t like that, amd the | 
looked daggers onthe sight of the reception, Wien 
the guests began to eative before she was G@ressed, | 
and she commenced har itdilet too at three @Whook 
But she was w. in her bridal 
and took all -hheatits by @torm. She 


j Gay 
thought to find in herany sympathy with his€evour- 
ite studies and authors he is terribly mistaken. 

And yet, asI write this, my conscience gives me 
sundry little pricks as if I were wronging her, for in 
spite of her faults I like-her, and like to watch her 
flitting through the house and grounds like the little 
fairy she is, and I hope the marriage may tura out 
well, and that she will improve with age, aud not 
continue to make such heavy drafts on my brother's 
purse. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises. Shakespeare. 
September 20th, 18—. 

Tree months married. Three months with 
Daisy all to myself; and ‘yet not exactly to myself 
either, for except I go after her I confess she does 
not aften come to me, unless ft is just as I have shut 
myself up in my room, thinking to have a quiet hour 
with my books. Then she generally appears, and 
wants me to ride with her, or play croquet, or see 
which dress is most becoming, and I always submit 
and obey her as‘if I were ‘the child instead of her- 
self, 

She is young, and I almost wonder her mother al- 
lowed her to marty.. Fan hints that they wére mer- 
cenary, but if they were they concealed the fact: 
wonderfully well, and mad’ mo think it a great 
sacrifice on their part to give me Daisy. And so it 
was; such a lovely little darling, and ‘so beautiful. 
What a sensation she created on the Continent, and 
still I was glad to get away, for I did not like some 
things which were done there, I did not like so 
many young men around her, nor her dancing those 
abominable dances which she seemed to enjoy so 
much, “Square dances were poky,”’ she said, even 
after I tried them with her for the sake of keeping 
her out of that vile John Britton's society. I havea 
fancy that I made a spectacle of myself, hopping about 
like a magpie, but Daisy said, “I did beautifully,” 
though she cried ‘becavse I put my foot on her lace 
flounce and tore it, and I noticed she ever after had 
some good reason why I should not dance again, 
“It was too hard work for me; I was too big,” she 
said, “and would tire easily; Cousin Tom was big, 
and he never danced.” 

By the way, I have some little curiosity with re- 
gard to that Cousin Tom who wanted Daisy so badly 
and who, because she refused him, went to Now Zea- 
laud. I trust he will stay there. Not that I am or 
could be jealous of Daisy, but it is better for cousins 
like Tom to keep away. 

Daisy is very happy here, though she is not quite 
80 enthusiastic over the place as I-sapposed she 





would, be, knowing how she lived at home. Well 


enough, it is true, and the McDonalds are intensely 
respectable, so she says; but her father’s practice 
cannot bring him over two hundred a year, and the 
small house they live in, with only a grassplot in 
the rear and at the side, is not to be compared 
with Elmwood, which is a fine old place, every one 
admits. It has come out gradually that she thought 
the house was grander aad had a tower and billiard. 
room, and that we kept more servants, and had a fish. 
pond on the premises, and velvet carpets all over the 
house. I would not let Fan know this for the world 
as I want her to like Daisy thoroughly. 

And she does like her, though this little pink- 
and-white pet of mine is a new revelation to 
wher, and puzzles her amazingly.. She would 
have beon glad if I had married Julia Hamil. 
fon. Julia is nice, it is true, and pretty and 
Sighly educated, and Fan says she has brains and 

make a splendid wife. As Fan had never 
een Daisy she did not, of course, mean toe hint that 
‘he had not brains, but I suspect even now she would 
‘be better pleased if Julia were here, bat I should not. 
#dia is self-reliant; Daisy is#ot. Julia has opin- 
fons of her own and asserts them too; Daisy does 
mot. Julia can sew and ran a machine; Daisy cannot. 
Julia gets up in the ‘and goes to'bed at night ; 
Daisy does neither. ever waits for Julia; 
everybody waits for Daisy, Julia reads scientific 
works and dotes on 4 Daisy does not know 
the meaning of the dwehort Julia isa strong, 
‘high-toned, fm@epeudent woman, while 
Daisy dea tittle imnecert, confiding girl whom I 
would tather have without brains than all the women 
like Jalia with brains! 

Aad yet Isometimes wish she did eave for books, 
‘and was more imberested in what interests me. I 
have tried reading aloud to her aa hour every even- 
ing, but she generally goes to sleep or steals up be- 
vind me to look over my shoulder and see how near 
Tam to the @ud ef the chapter, and when I reach it 
she-says : “ My Manes have just thought of 
something [ amast tell fabout'the dress I want 
to went teanetow. TH be back in a moment ;” and 
off she goes-and our reading is ended for that time, 
for I notice she never returns. The dress is of more 
importance than the book, andI find her at ten or 
eleven trying to decide whether black or white or 
blue is most becoming te her. Poor Poort I fear 
she had'no proper‘traini, ~ ‘at honre. Indeed, she 
told me the other day that i.om her earliest recol- 
lection she had been taught that the main ebject of 
her life was to marry young and te marry money. 
Of course she did not mean anything or know how 
it sounded, bat I would rather she had pot said it, 
even though she. had refased a millionaire for me 
who can hardly be called rich ‘as riches are rated 
these days. If Dick Trevelyan should fail to meet 
his payment I shotld be very poor, and then what 
would become of Daisy, to whom the luxuries which 
money buys. are so nec ? 

Here followed several other entriss in the jour- 
nal, consisting mostly of rhapsodies on Daisy, and 
then came the following: 

December 15th, 18—. 

Dick has failed to mest his payments, and that 
after having borrowed of me two thousand more! 
Is he a villain, and did he know all the time that I 
was ruining myself? I cannot think so when I te- 
member that look on his face as he told me dbout 
it and swore to me solemnly that up to-the very last 
he fully expected relief from home, where he thought 
he had a fortune. 

“ If I live I will pay you some time,” he said; but 
that doea not help me now. Iam a ruined man. 
Elmwood must be sold, and I must work to earn my 
daily bread. For myself I would not mind it mach, 
and Fan, who, woman-like, saw it in the distance 
and warned me of it, behaves nobly, bit it falls hard 
on Daisy. 

Poor Daisy! She never said a word when I told 
her the exact truth, but she went to bed and cried 
for one whole day. I am so glad I settled that.thoa- 
sand on her when we. were married, No one can 
touch that, and I told her so; but she did not say a 
word or seem to know what I meant. Talking, or 
expressing her opinion, was never in her line, and 
she has not of her own accord spoken to me on the 
subject, and when I try to'talk with her about our 
future she shudders and cries, and says, “ Please 
don’t! I can’t bear it! I want to go home to 
mother!” 

And so it is settled that while we are arranging 
matters she is to visit her mother and perhaps not 
return till spring, when I hope to be in a better con- 
dition financially than I am_.at present. 

One thing Daisy said which hurt me cruelly, and 
that was: ‘If I mast marry poor, I might as well 
have married Cousin Tom, who wanted me 60 
badly!” To do her justice, however, she added, 
immediately: “But I like you the best.” 

Iam glad she said that. It will be-.something to 
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remember Wwhen'she’is gotie, or rather when TI 're- 
turn without her, as I am going to her motlier with 
her, and then back to the dreary business of seeing 
what I have 1éft and what I can do. I have.an offer 
for the house, and shall sell at once ; but where my 
home wWill'be néxt I do not know, neither would [ 
care so much ff it were not for Daisy+poor little 
Daisy !—who thought she ‘had married @ tich man, 
The only tears 1 have shed for my lost fortune were 
for her. Oh, Daisy,'Daisy! 


CHAPTER I ron gs 
Calamity is man’s true stone. 

- Beaumont & Fletcher, 

Eam woop, September 16th, 18—, 

This is my journal, presented ‘by ‘nry husband, 
Mr. Guy Thornton, who. wishes. me to write 
something in it.every day's and. when I asked 
him what I .sheuld write he said: “ Your 
thoughts, and opinions,and experiences. It will be 
pleasant for you sometimes to look back upon your 
early married life and sce what) progress you bave 
made since then, and will help you to.recall incidents 
you would otherwise forget. A jourual fixes things 
in your mind, and I. know ‘you will enjey it, 
especially as.no one is to see it, and you can talk to 
it freely as to.a friend.” 

That is what Guy said, and I wrote it right down 
to copy into the book asa -kiad of preface, or intro- 
duction. Iam not much pleased with having to keep 
a journal, and maybe J shall have Zillah keep it for 
me. I don’t care to fix things in my mind, I den’t 
like things fixed, anyway. 1’d rather they would. be 
round loose, as they surely would if I had not Zillah 
to pick them up, She is a treasure, and it is.almost 
worth being married to have a waiting-maid—and 
that reminds me that I may as well begin back at 
the time when I was mot married, and did net want 
to be, if only we had not been so poor, and obliged 
to make so many shifts to seem ‘richer than, we 
were. 

My maiden name was) M McDonald, .and 1 
am seventeen next New Year’s Day. My fathers of 
Scotch descent, and 4 lawyer; my mother was,a Bar- 
nard, fram Edinburgh, and has tle better blood of thie 
two. I um an only child, and very hands@ue-~so 
everybody says 5 and I should know it if they did not 
say it, for.can't Ieee myself in the glass?» Amd still 
I really do not»care so much for ‘my good: looks ex- 
cept.as they serve to attaim the end for which dather 
says I was born. 

Almost the first! thing I can remember: is ‘his 
telling me. must marry young aad marry rich, and 
I promised him I would, and asked if I could stay at 
home with mother just the same after I wasmarried. 
Another ‘thing’ I remember, which made a Jasting 
impression, and that is the beating father gave me 
for asking befora some grand people staying at our 
house why we did not always have beefsteak and 
hot muffins for breakfast, instead of just: baked pota- 
toes aud bread and batter ?” 

I nrost learn: to keep my mouth shut, father said, 
and not'tell all I knew; and I profited bythe lesson. 
and that ‘is one reason, I suppose, why I so raveby 
say what I think or express an opinion, whether 
favourable or otherwise, 

I do not beliove I am deocvitful, though'all my tife 
I have seen my parents try to seem what they are 
not; thatis, try to seem like rich people, when 
sometimes father's practice brought him only a few 
hundredsa year, and there were mother aud myself 
and Tom to support. 

Tom is my cousin~Tom MeDonald—who lived 
with us and fell in love with me, though I never 
tried to make hit. I liked ‘him ever so much, though 
he used to tease me hortidly,and pat stones in nry 
shoes ; but-still I liked him, for with all his teasing 
he hada great, kind, unselfish heart, and I shall never 
forget that look on his face when I told him I eould 
not be his wife. 

I did not like him as‘hoe liked me, and f 4id not 
want to be married at all, and ff I did marry ‘it 
must be to some rich man, That was the night be- 
fore ho started for New Zealand, where he was go- 
ing to make his fortune and he wanted me ‘to’ pro- 
mise to wait for him, and saiduo one would ever 
love me as well ashe did, 

I contd not’ promise, ‘bécanse even if ‘he hed ‘wll 
the gold mines in Peru I did not care to spend my 
days ‘with him—to see him morning, noon and night, 
and always. 

It is a good ‘deal to ask of a woman, and T told 
him so, and he cried so hard-niot loud, but in's piti- 
ful kind of ‘way which hart me cruelly. TI hear that 
sobbing sometimes now fn my ‘sleep, ‘end it’s like 
the moan of the wind rotrd that house where Tom’s 
mother died. Poor Tom! 

Tgave him lock of my hair and lét ifm kiss me 
twice, and then be went away and after that old 
Burton offered himself and his milfion to me, but 
I could not endure his bald head a ‘week, ‘and I: 





told him 66, amd wheh >'father seemdd, sory ‘and 
said I missed a good ‘chance I told him.L should not 
sell myself for goid:dldne, 1’d run away firsthand 
govafter Tom, 

Thon Guy Thornton camé,and—and—well, he took 
me by storm, and I liked him better than anyone I 
ever saw, and Imarvied him. Everybody. saith he 
was rich, and father was ‘satisfied:and gave his con- 
sent, and bought me wmost elaborate trousseau. 
wondered then ‘where "the money came from, Now 
I know that ‘Tom sent it.. \He'has been very Buccess- 
Tal with ‘hisemine, and ia @ detter to father sent me 
ia cheque fore hundred pountis. Father would not 
tell me that, but mother didand I felt worse, I think, 
than when I heard the:stbbing. Poor Dom! Inever 
wearone of the dresses mow without ‘thinking who 
es for it, amd wrote, — working Jjike:an oxfor 

-” Poor; poor Dom 
es ‘ Qetaber Ast, 18—. 


I rather like writing:ia my journal, for here I:can 
say -what I thiak, and d shell wot now let Zillah 
make the entries, Where did [leayooff? Oh, about 
poor ‘Pom. 

I have just hada letter ‘from him. He has just 
heard'of my marriage, and only said, “ Heaven bless 
= my darling little Daisy, and may you be very 

appy” 

I burned the letter up awd cried »myséif into a 
headache. I-wish people would not love meso hard. 
I do not deserve it. ‘I'here’s Guy, my husband, more 
to be pitied than Tom, ‘because, you see, he has got 
me, aud privately, between you and’me, old journal, 
Tam not worth the getting, and I know it perhaps 
better than any one else, I like Gay und believe 
him to be the. best:mau in the: world, aad I would 
rather he kiss me than Tom, but do not want any- 
body to kiss me, and Guy isso affectionate, and his 
great lrands areso' hot, 

I don’t like to "be married:any way. Ifone only 
could have tlie house, awd ‘the mouey, and the nice 
things without'the mant Tilrat’s wicked, of course, 
when Guy is so kiud and loves:meso:much. I wish 
he diitn't,; but Iwonld not for the world det: him 
know how I feel. [ did tell him that I was mot the 
wife he ought to have, but he woald uot believe me, 
and father was auxious; and so [married him, mean- 
ing'to do'the best I:coutd, It wassplendidin Paris, 
ouly Guy ‘danced 80 ridiculously amd would not let 
me waltz with those young men. Asif I careda 
— for them or any other man ‘besides Guy and 
Tom 

It is pleasant here at Elniwood, only the house is 
not''as graud as I-supposed, and: there are not as 
many ‘servants, aud the family carriage is awful 
pokey. Guy isto give mea pretty little phaeton on 
my ‘birthday, 

I like Miss Frances very: much, only she is such a 
taging ‘housekeeper, and ‘keeps me all the while on 
the alert: I don’t believe iu these raging honse- 
keepers, who act'as if'they wanted to make the bed 
before "you are up, and eat breakfast before it és 
ready. I don’t ‘like to:get up ia the morning, 
and I don’t like to hurry, aud) Iam always be- 
hind, ‘and keeping somebody waiting, and that 
disturbs the peuple here-very mach, Miss Frances 
seénis really cross sometimes, and even Guy looks 
sober and disturbed when heobas waited for halfan 
hoor, 

I must‘try and do better, for'both Guy and Miss 
Frances are ‘as good as a caw be, batthen Iam 
not one bit like them; aud have mever been accus- 
tomed to anything like order aud: regularity, Alt 
home things came round any time; and I came with 


“them, and thateuited me better than this being mar- 


ried, a great deal, only now I havea kind of settied 
feeling, and am Mts, Guy Phoraton, aad Gay is:good 
looking, and lighly esteomed, and very tearmed, and 
I can sea'that the young fadissin the neighbourlood 
envy me for being his wife, 

I wonder ‘who is that Julia Hauriiton Miss Frances 
talks about s0 ‘mach, and why Guay did not amrry 
her instead of me, She too is very tearmed, and 
gets up in the morning ‘and flies ‘about and reads 
scientific articles. I asked Guy once why le did not 
tnurry ‘her instead of o tittle goose like me, and he 
said he tiked the little goose the best, and then kissed 
me, and crumpled my white dress all up. .PoorGry ! 
I wish I did love:-him aswell as he does me, but it’s 


not in me to loveany man! 
December 20th, 18. 


A horritle thing has happened, aad. bavemarried 
& poor nan after allt Guy signed for somdbody:and 
had to pay,;’and ‘Etmwood mast be sdid; and: weare 
to move into « stuffy little house, without Zillah, and 
‘with only one girl, Itietoodreadfal to:think about, 
and I waa ill fora week after Guy told meof it. I 
might as well lieve married ‘Tom, ouly I like Guy 
the best. He looks so sorry’ and isad:that Ivsome- 
times forget myself to pity him. Lam going home 
to mother for'atong, long  time,'all winter may be, 
and I shall “enjoy it #0 mach, Guy says I have a 





thousand pounds of my own, and the interest on, that 
will buy my dresses, and get something for Miss 
Prances. too, ‘She is a noble woman, and tries to 
bear up so brave, She says they will keep the 
furniture of my blue room for me, if I want it, and I 
do, and FE mean. to: have Guy send it to me if he 
will. Oh, mother, I am so glad I am coming 
back;and Lalmost wish——-No, I don’t either. I 
like,Guy, only I don’t like being married! 
(To be.continued) 





LITTLE SUNSHINE. 


a os 
OHAPTER Ix. 

Tur sudden disappearance from the party of Lily 
Davis and Lord Mortimer Littleton excited consider- 
able. comment among the guests, and had not the 
former been so well known and so great a favourite 
among her companions her reputation would have 
suffered somewhat in view of the report by Miss 
Finkle of the conversation between Lord Mortimer 
and herself just before ‘the young couple left the 


room, 

Nobody, however, suspected Lily's purity of cha- 
racter. They were only surprised that she, always 
so careful in her walk and conversation, should have 
taken a step calculated to throw even the shade of 
suspicion upon her. ‘They regarded the matter, 
though, simply in the light of a lovers’ quarrel. They 
supposed that Lily had allowed the young lord to 
see her home merely to-punish her lover for what she 
cousidered his unjustifiable conduct, and that, like 
most lovers’ quarrels, the affair ‘would end in a re- 
conciliation, 

When the next day passed, however, and the naxt, 
and the next, and no tidings were heard either of 
Lily or the man in whege' company she had departed 
her acquaintances began to change their view of the 
matter, and all at length ‘became satisiied that Lily 
had really eloped with the fascinating nobleman. 

As for Ernest. Hartley, the affair drove him well 
nigh frantic. He had loved Lily‘ Davis passionxtely. 
Nay, he still loved ‘hér; for his was no common 

assion. Her im “was enshrined in his heart of 

vart—he could never forget her—could never cease 
to love her—still hé would not now have married 
her to save his soul from ‘destruction, One thing 
however, he had ‘firmly madé ap his mind ‘to, and 
that was to call Lord Mortimer to a sttriet ‘account. 
If he had wooed and won Lily in honest fashion add 
married ‘her 'thén -he would have mothing to say in 
the matter, but bury his grief'in his own. heart, and 
try njanfully to battle it.” Bat if he had detwived her 
then he resolved that he should expiate with his life 
the dastardly crime. it never occurred to him that 
Lily, could have been ‘the tempter instead of the 
tempted. This was'an idea so monstrous that he 
would not have entertained it even for a moméxt. 
Imagiue his horror then when, after Lily had beens 
week absent, he’ regeived the ‘followmg letter in 
Lily’s handwriting: 

“Mr. Hartyex-Sip: You were somewhat sur- 
prised, no doubt, at my sndden disappearance, and 
have probably been wonderiug what course I have 
pursued sinceleavying home. Perhaps it is.only pro. 
per that I should make. an explanation to you whom, 
in my childish thoughtlessness, and without. know- 
ing my, own heart, I once promised to marry. 

“ Let it suffice to say that I never loved you aga 
woman should love the man whom she designs to 
marry, and when Lord Mortimer Littleton fell in 
my way I saw.in him the idol of my fancy, and gaye 
him my whole heart, 

“In justice to the man with whom I have linked 
my. fate les me say that he is not at all to blame.in 
the matter. The first advances .were.made by my- 
self, and although he told me.candidly that. he oguld 
not marry me, and bade me return to you and for- 
get him, I took,a solema, oath that if he did not ac- 
cept my: love and. take me to himself, even. without 
marriage, I would kill myself in his presence ; and. I 
should have kept my. word. 

“You may thiuk this.a humiliating confession, 
and perhaps it is, but I would not have you labour 
under a false impression, and so have thought it 
proper to lay my heart bare before you. 

* Farewell. ay, to forget. me, and may you find 
somebody who will make you happier than L ever 
eould have done, 

“ Yours, respectfully, Lity Dayrs,” 

“ And can thia letter come from my pure and spot- 
less Lily ? My heart’s idol! My own sweet, loye! 
My Little Sunshine!” groaned Ernest Hartley, in 

ony of.spirit, 
er Oh, Lily, Lily! would that you had died! I 
could.haye imagived you.an angel then, and could 
have carried you in my heart through life as 9 meet 
memory! Bat now— what is there left for me now ? 
Misery! misery! misery! If I could but forget, you! 
But ao-even that poor boon is denied mg, I 
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must carry the recollection of you with me for ever! 
While I live it must be to me, waking or sleeping, a 
constant agony! Oh, death! death! So dreaded 
by the many, what a welcome visitor wouldst thou 
be tome!” 

And the strong man bowed his head and wept in 
agony of soul. 

The same mail which brought this letter to Hartley 
brought another to Gabriel Flint—a letter in which 
she resigned her situation, and at the same time made 
a confession similar to that contained in the one to 
her lover. This he exhibited to his wife, of course, 
and Mrs. Flint was not slow in communicating the 
intelligence to Lily’s shopmates, who were first 
stunned by the intelligence, and then terribly indig- 
nant at the duplicity and depravity of one whom 
they had always regarded as a model of propriety. 

“‘T never did think much of her, for my part,” said 
Mrs. Flint, with a sneer; “ I’m always suspicious of 
those girls who assume so much virtue and who are 
80 very particular as to small matters. I always 
thought her no better than she should be!” 

“ My love,” interposed Mr. Flint, blandly, “you 


should have more charity for the poor girl. I have 
no doubt ehe was dreadfu!ly tempted. Littleton is 
a fine-looking fellow, you know, besides being titled 
and rich. You ought to make all the excuses for 


her which youcan. For my part I am very sorry 
for the poor child !” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Flint, with well-feigned in- 
dignation, “that’s just like you men. You are will- 
ing to overlook any crime in a woman so long as 
she is in no way connected with you. But, thanks 
toa virtuous mother’s training, I am not quite so 
soft-hearted as to encourage vice. Think what the 
vile creature has been guilty of. She has not only 
brought disgrace upon herself and reflected dis- 
credit upon her shopmates, but she has brought sor- 
row and trouble upon as fine a young man as ever 
lived. The shameless creature! I should like to 
see her hanged !” 

And strange as it may seem, while poor Lily was 
thus bitterly assailed, there was not one of all her 
shopmates, except Jennie Brown, who dared to say a 
single word in her defence. They had all loved her 
—had all thonght her perfect, and there were some 
who would have spoken a word in her behalf but for 
the fear that such a course would subject them to 
the suspicion of indorsing her conduct, Jennie, how- 
ever, was an independent little creature, and cared 
little for what people might say when her heart 
prompted her to speak, 

“*T don’t care what you may say,” she exclaimed, 
in answer to Mrs, Flint’s harangue. “I don’t be- 
lieve Lily Davis has done wrong, and I wouldn’t be- 
lieve it if she should come and tell me so herself !” 

“Oh, don’t I love you for that!” exclaimed Tony 
Tucker. “I don’t believe Lily has either.” And 
Tony clenched his huge fists tightly and cast a look 
of withering contempt at Mrs. Flint. 

“ Everybody is entitled to his or her opinion,” said 
Mrs. Flint, sarcastically ; “ but whenever I form an 
opinion I have some groundwork for it, and perhaps 
those who are so ready to take her part can explain 
her conduct. I’m sure I wish I could see some 
excuse for her, but I can’t for the life of me, and 
if anybody else can I should be happy to listen to it.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what I think about the 
matter,” said Tony Tucker, who seemed to think 

*that Mrs. Flint’s conversation was directed as much 
to him as to Jennie, “I think there’s been some 
treachery about it, that’s what I think. Do you 
s’pese a gal witha head as level as Little Sansh ine’s 
would take and go to work and run away with such 
a sardine as that ‘ere Lord Mortimer, as they call 
him? Why, it don’t stand to reason. I’d as soon 
think of a bird of Paradise runnin’ away with a 
turkey-buzzard, or an innocent Jamb with a sneaking, 
thieving fox.” 

“But how about the letter which Mr. Flint re- 
ceived?” ask Mrs. Flint, vindictively ; “it is clearly 
in Miss Davis’s handwriting, and she surely could 
not have been coerced into writing it.” 

“Yes, how about the letter, Tony ?” asked two or 
three of the girls at once. 

“TI don’t care anything about the letter,” responded 
Tony. “I tell you there's been some trick played on 
‘ to the poor gal—and I'll take and go to work and bet 
‘my brains on to it!” 

“T am glad you have got so much confidence in 
her, I'm sure,” said Mrs. Flint, witha sneer. “I 
wish I had, but it would take a great deal to convince 
me that she is not a brazep, impudent, shameless 
creature!” 

“TI wish the poor gal was here to speak for her- 
self,” said Tony Tucker, with great feeling, “ and you 
would soon find out whether she is innocent or 
guilty.” 

“So do J,” said Mr. Flint, rolling his eyes piously 
upward and affecting great sympathy. “I really 

wish the poor girl was here to speak for herself.” 


“She is here to speak for herself!” exclaimed a 
veice which made them all start as though a mine 
had suddenly exploded, and, looking up, they disco- 
vered Lily Davis, pale as death, but with blazing eyes 
and teeth hard set, standing on the threshold of the 
door—“ she is here to speak for herself!” she re- 
peated as she advanced into the room and fixed her 
large blue eyes searchingly upon Gabriel Flint. “ She 
is here to vindicate her honour and to unmask a vin- 
dictive and unscrupulous hypocrite! Look at me, 
Gabriel Flint! look at me, i? you dare!” 

Flint’s countenance assumed an ashen hue, and his 
limbs trembled beneath him with terror, but by a 
great effort he managed to meet the gaze of Lily 
Davis, and to stammer forth : 

“This don’t look like innocence, Miss Davis. If 
you have anything to say in explanation of your con- 
duct—and I sincerely hope you have—we are. ready 
to listen to you, and to give you the benefit of any 
doubts which may arise, But blustering and false 
accusations willdo no good—not a particle—they 
will only make your case look blacker, my child— 
ouly make it look blacker! Now go on and tell 
your story quietly, like a sensible girl, and we will 
listen patiently and be as charitable as we can.”’ 

“ Miserable villain !’’ exclaimed Lily Davis, with 
flashing eyes, “ you laid your plans well, but they 
have failed ; and, although I cannot punish you as 
you deserve—for unfortunately I have been unable 
thus far to obtain any proof of your complicity—yet 
you cannot escape the judgment of a Power whichis 
greater than any earthly tribunal. 

“ A few weeks ago I exposed your canting hypo- 
crisy and contemptible dishonesty, and forced you to 
do justice to the girls in your employ. By this act 
I aroused your enmity, and, hiding your dislike un- 
der the specious garb of friendship, you set to work 
toruinme. You called to your assistance in this 
dirty work a scoundrel who apes the manner and 
claims the title of a lord, and the party you got up 
for your employées was the trap which you set to catch 
me. Your plan succeeded but too well, though, thank 
Heaven, I escaped the frightful fate which you in- 
tended for me. 

“ By means of a forged letter—forged by you, I 
honestly believe, as you bave my handwriting to 
copy from in letters which you have received from 
time to time from me—you have blackened my cha- 
racter in the eyes of the only man I love on earth, 
and turnd him against me. You should be proud of 
your achievement. You have succeeded in ren- 
dering miserable and friendless a poor orphan girl, 
whose only fault was that she assumed the cham- 
piouship of her down-trodden sisters, But the time 
is not far distant when you will tremble at the voice 
of justice. Even now you are shaking with fear in 
the presence of a weak girl. 

“What will you do when the meshes of the law 
have enveloped you, and you have to deal with stern, 
unrelenting men? Poor and friendless as I am, I 
would not exchange places with you, with all your 
wealth, for I have the consciousness of innocence, 
which you can never have!” 

“ My poor, dear, unfortunate little girl,” interrapted 
Flint, with a hypocritical whine, ‘1 am sorry that 
you are not disposed to take my advice, and make 
some defence instead of indulging in vituperation and 
abuse. I can only account for your refusal to do so 
in one way—which is, that you have no defence to 
make. In a moment of delicious delirium you made 
a false step. You fell desperately in love with a man 
far above you in the social scale—you allowed your 
passion to run away with your judgment, you eloped 
with him in the full flush of your ecstasy, and, reck- 
less as toconsequences, you wrote me the particulars— 
but you awoke from your delicious dream to the 
frightful reality of your situation, and now you wish 
to set yourself right with your shopmates by denying 
your confession. I cannot say that I blame you for 
this. It is excusable under the circumstances. I 
pity you very much, my poor ehild, and wish it were 
in my power to undo the past and to place you in a 
state of innocence again ; but that is impossible, and 
the only advice I can give you now isto seek some 
reformatory institution established by charitable per- 
sons for such as you, and resolve hereafter to lead a 
better life.” 

And having thus delivered himself, with swimming 
eyes and choking utterance, Mr. Flint turned upon 
his heel and left the shop, congratulating himself, 
as he did so, that he had made an impression on the 
minds of Lily's companions which it would be hard 
for her to eradicate, and we are sorry to say that he 
was not fa astray in his calculation, for when Lily, 
with the flush of indignation mantling on her fine 
face, turned toward her mates for sympathy, she found 
that all save Jennie Brown had averted their faces 

and would not look at her. 

For a momenta deadly faintness assailed her, and 
her heart seemed to lie like a lump of lead in her 








bosom. Rousing hergelf, however, by a great effort, 


she advanced into the middle of the room, and in a 
voice touchingly pathetic said: 

“Girls—my companions through many a weary 
day—you have known me so long—you don’t believe 
what that bad man just said! You cannot think me 
the vile creature he would have you believe me to 
be! Have you ever seen anything in me which 
would warrant such a supposition? Have I not 
always conducted myself properly? Have I not 
always tried to do right? Heaven help me, is it not 
enough that I am poor and alone in the world? 
Must I be thonght vile, as wellas poor and friend- 
less? Oh, I beseech you, do not all turn from me 
or my heart will break! Do you all believe me 
guilty ? Will noone speak a kind word to me?” 

And as Lily Davis broke into a paroxysm of tears 
Jennie Brown flew to her side, and throwing her 
arms around her cried out, while the light of love 
and sympathy beamed in her eyes: 

“Yes, I will speak kindly to you, Lily dear, and I 
do not believe you guilty, and I wouldn’t believe it 
if old Flint and a hundred to back him should swear 
to it on a stack of Bibles as high as this house! 
Don’t ery, Lily! I will stand by you as long I have 
breath in my body! If the rest of the girls are fools 
enough to think you could do wrong because ap- 
pearances are azainst you let them enjoy their 
opinion and much good may it do them, but you and 
I will go away together and find work somewhere 
else!” And the warm-hearted girl kissed her un- 
happy companion again and again. 

“Oh, Jennie! Dear Jennie!’ exclaimed Lily, be. 
tween her sobs, “I thank you so much for this ! 
You don’t know how much your faith and trust in 
me relieve me! I was so unhappy—oh, so very 
miserable—I think I must have died if you had not 
spoken! It is so dreadful to be deserted by every- 
body when you do not deserveit. All my former 
friends im my lodgings believe me guilty, but I think 
I could have borne that if Ernest, whom I love so 
much—oh, 86 much——” And here the poor girl 
broke down utterly and could not speak for sob- 
bing. 

“ You don’t mean to tell me,” said Jennie Brown, 
ar ge “that Ernest Hartley believes you 
guilty ?” 

“Yes,” responded Lily, when she could command 
herself far enough to speak ; ‘‘ even he refuses to see 
or speak tome! I met him on my way here and he 
avoided me as though there were pollution in my 
very presence.” 

“ Then he isn’t worthy of you!’ exclaimed Jennie, 
indignantly, ‘* and I’m sure I wouldn’t shed a single 
tear on his account. I always liked Ernest Hartley, 
but now I believe he’s a mean, suspicious, good-for- 
nothing fellow! Let him go his way and you go 
yours, and remember, Lily, ‘ there’s as good fish in 
the sea as ever come out of it !’” 

“ Don’t blame him, Jennie! Please don’t!” pleaded 
Lily, “ he has been deceived, but some day will learn 
the troth and then he will see how greatly he has 
wronged me. And, now, Jennie, I wish to ask a 
favour of you. You threw out a suggestion a moment 
since which meets my views exactly. You said you 
were willing to go with me and seek employment 
elsewhere. It is the very favour I would have asked. 
I cannot bear to be left alone in this great trouble. I 
want some one in whom I can repose confidence and 
to whom I can tell my griefs. do not wish to re- 
turn to my boarding-house. I would not go back 
there for the world till my friends there have changed 
their opinion of me. I have hired a furnished room, 
and I wish you would go there and live with me and 
we can keep house together.” 

**T’ll do it,” said Jennie, readily; “it will suit me 
exactly, for I do not like my boarding-place, and if we 
have a room of our own we can be as independent as 
we please. We will form a sort of co-partnorship. 
Your money shall be my money, and my monoy shall 
be your money. If you are ill I will nurse you, and 
if I am ill you can nurse me, But we are both pretty 
healthy, thank fortune, and I don’t beliove we will 
give each other much trouble on that account. So 
cheer up, Lily dear, and don’t cry any more, for if 
everybody else deserts you I will stand by you till 
the last horn blows!” 

“You are a dear, good girl!’’ exclaimed Lily, 
through her tears, “and I shall never forget your 
kindness—never! never!” 

‘ Kindness,” rejoined Jenny, “ pshaw! no kindness 
about it! I am acting as much for myself as I am 
for you. Ob, won't it be glorious to keop house to- 
gether and be our own lanilady! To go and come 
as we please—to have just what we please on our 
table—to do our own marketing—and to scold the 
grocer and butcher to our hearts’ content! Come 
along, Lily. T’ll go with youat once! I want you 

to show me our castle. I'll send Tony to;my board- 
ing-house to tell them I have given up my room— 
then I’ll go home with you and to-morrow I'll send 








for my trunk,” 
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Jennie threw on her hat and shawl while she was 
talking, and then she and her sorrow-stricken friend 
left the room together. They were obliged to pass 
through the front shop to reach the street, and as 
they did so Jennie took occasion to inform Mrs. 
Flint that she would not return to work again, 
having determined to join fortunes with Lily. 

“ Just as you please, Miss Brown,” said Mrs, Flint, 
curtly ; ‘but I am inclined to think you will regret 
the step you have taken ere long. Charity is an ex- 
cellent Christian virtue, undoubtedly, when it is 
properly bestowed, but charity to such as that vile 
girl by your side I’m afraid is thrown away.” 

Neither of the girls thought it necessary to reply 
to this heartless remark, but passed silently out and 
took their way toward the house wherein Lily had 
taken up her abode. 


(To be continued.) 








THE copyright of Keble’s ‘‘ Christian Year,” 
which, published originally in 1826, for years 
brought the author aroyalty of more than 800/. per 
annum, has just expired, and it is therefore to be 
expected that scores of new and, perhaps, cheap 
editions will deluge the market, as the work has not 
yet lost its popularity. 

A PastreBoaRD Mopet or Paris.—One of the 
most curious exhibits forwarded to Vienna is a 
model of Paris in pasteboard, and measuring 
twenty yards in circumference ; it is a faithful copy 
of the capital before the Communists changed its 
features, or the Germans its suburbs. Each public 
building is distinctly shown, as also the chief 
streets ; the fortifications look as large as life. 
Several large manufacturers accustomed to apply 
for and occupy space at universal exhibitions are 
conspicuous by their absence this time at Vienna; 
they decline to display their new processes, 
believing, as they allege, the Germans would at 
once copy without paying for them. 

ARTIFICIAL Stong.—The use of this building 
material is on the increase. The Ransome Patent 
Stone Company haverecently published a pamphlet, 
descriptive of the process of manufacture and the 
copaeuen of their artificial stone. Flints are dis- 
solved by means of caustic alkali, under high pres- 
sure, so as to form silicate of s a kind of water- 


glass. This is then rapidly mixed witha proportion 
of very fine and sharp siliceous sand in a pug mill, 


soas to form a soft plastic mass, which can be 
moulded into ‘any shape that is desired. The soft 
stone is next immersed in a bath of chloride of cal- 
cium solution, which is made to penetrate it by hy- 
draulic or atmospheric pressure. Whenever this 
solution comes into contact with the silicate of soda 
the two liquids are decomposed, the silica taking 
possession of the calcium and forming the hard 
solid silicate of lime, and the soda uniting with the 
chlorine to form chloride of sodium in a small quan- 
tity. Instead then of the particles of sand being 
covered with a thin film of the liquid silicate of 
soda, they are covered and united together with a 
film of solid silicate of lime, one of the most inde- 
structible substances known. The small quantity 
of soluble chloride of sodium, one of the results of 
decomposition, is then washed out of the stone by 
a douche of clean water, or by hydraulic pressure, 
its complete removal being insured by chemical 
tests. The stone is then dried and is fit for use. 
SrinauLar Goop Fripay Customs.—Just out- 
side the church of St. Bartholomew-the-Great, 
Smithfield, in the oldest churchyard in the City, on 
Good Friday might have been seen the aged rector, 
the Rev. John Abbiss, putting down twenty-one 
sixpences onagravestone, which the same number 
of poor widows picked up. The custom is nearly 
as old as the church, and originated in the will of a 
lady, who left a sum of money to pay for the sermon 
and to yield these sixpences to be distributed over 
her grave; but as the will is lost and her tomb 
ne, the traditionary spot of her interment has 
een chosen for this very singular distribution—a 
strange part of the tradition being that any one too 
rigid in the joints to pick up the money was not to 
receive it, The rev. rector is now eighty-seven years 
of age, and was presented to the livingin 1815. On 
Good Friday, at the church of Allhallows, Lombard 
Street, another sermon was preached under similar 
provisions of the will of Peter Symonds, dated 1587, 
and gifts distributed, consisting of a new penny and 
a packet of raisins, which were given to sixty of the 
younger scholars of Christ’s Hospital, who attended 
the service. Under the same will the children of 
Langbourn Ward Schools who help in the choir, and 
the children of the Sunday-school, received each a 
bun and various sums of new money, ranging from 
1d. to a 1s., besides the poor of the parish, on whom 
was bestowed 1s, each and a loaf. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. C. Mackenzie, the rector, from 
John xix. 19, and the gifts were bestowed by the 
churchwardens, Messrs. Twells and Howden, at the 
vestry door, The sum given away was close upon 





101., and which, until the railway in Liverpool Street 
effaced the spot, used to be distributed over the tomb 
of the donor. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Her angel's face, 
As the great eye of Heaven shyned bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place. 
Spenser. 

“Carey's ALLEY” is a name given to five build- 
ings two of which seem to have been constructed for 
workshops; but no one of the present generation 
can recollect them as such. One is three storeys high, 
and another four, and each floor was divided up to 
“accommodate” three or four families. The three 
other buildings are two storeys each, and two rooms 
deep, and each storey was let toa family. There is 
literally no yard to these premises, the space between 
the front and rear houses being covered by a number 
of shanties, used as stables, the upper parts of the 
work-shop-like houses being kept a3 hen-coops in 
addition to the human occupancy, The basement of 
one of the two-storey buildings was used asa stable ; 
another as a shop for the storing of rotten bones, 
rags, etcetera, and the third as a lumber-place. 
Filth is everywhere. In one of these stables were 
two women, both prematurely old, and in a state of 
half-insensible intoxication. 

Carey’s Alley, after being cleared out by the 
police, was again tenanted by a number of poor, 
miserable beings, and into their society the reader 
is invited to enter for a moment that he may see a 
calm, beautiful angel moving about on her errands 
of mercy, serene, pure, and eelf-sacrificing in the 
mission upon which she believed Heaven had sent 
her. In these haunts of poverty, shame and crime 
Beasie Truelove won her crown. 

The night was stormy. The rain and wind drove 
all within doots. None were abroad but the home- 
less and the police, who stood beneath awnings and 
in the shelter of doorways to escape the violence 
and chill of the falling rain. 

The tenants of Carey’s Alley had shelter, and 
those of them who had been fortunate in their beg- 
ging or thieving were having a carouse apon the 
vile liquor of the neighbourhood. Intoxication and 
disease were in many rooms together. Occasionally 
vile songs broke upon the night and mingled with 
the wail of helpless and invalid children. 

In one of the stables a lantern with a candle in it 
gave a feeble light to the unfortunate ones stretched 
at length or seated upon the floor. Two old women 
in rags were seated together and drinking from a 
black bottle. There was no chair in the place, and 
every one was upon the floor. 

As the old women drank the whisky from time to 
time they chatted together in maudlin glee. They 
were just drunk enough to be ina good humour, 
and, having had no food that day, they had invested 
their pennies gained in begging in liquor. This 
would keep them warm through the night, cause 
them to sleep, and on the morrow, if their begging 
proved successful, they intended to invest in food. 

Occasionally they exchanged words with a half- 
tipsy man, who sat against the side of the stable, 
and nodded and talked at intervals. A white goat 
had made friends with the man, and was reposing be- 
side him. 

There was something stretched out in a dark cor- 
ner of the stable upon a blanket, It was covered 
with another blanket, aud was very still. It seemed 
not to heed the drunken conversation. Perhaps it 
was sleeping. How swect is sleep to the poor and 
starving! It is oblivion, #ud oblivion is peace. 

Finally the something stirred. It was not dead 
then—and they say that while there is life there is 
hope. Was there hope for it? Presently the some- 
thing uttered a moan. Another and another moan 
came from between the two blankets in the corner. 
Then the wail of an infant was heard, and the tipsy 
man raised hig head and cursed the baby. It was 
silent then under the blankets. 

One of the old women took down the lantern from 
the wooden peg where it hung, and approached the 
two blankets. She threw the light of the candle 
into the corner, and it revealed the face of a mother, 
pale and haggard, and clasping her baby. under the 
blankets. 

The eyes of the mother were wide open, and glar- 
ing in the intensity of her suffering. Dark eyes 
they were, and must have been beautiful before suf- 
fering had dimmed their lustre, The hair of the 
woman, long and black, stretched out dishevelled 
and unkempt upon the lower blanket. 

The old woman with the lantern offered the mother 
the black bottle. It was intended for kindness; but 
the mother refused to drink. 

“ No,” she said, “I promised her not to touch it any 
more.” 











The old woman muttered her disapprobation of 
that promise, and intimated that the contents of the 
bottle would bring sleep. 

“No matter,” said the mother. “Sho will come 
and give me something to make me sleep.” 

“Oh, what a fool!” responded the old woma 
seating herself beside the sufferer. “What lady 
would come out in such a storm to see such as you ?” 

“*She will come,” said the mother, earnestly. 
“She never breaks her word. Oh! I wish she would 
come quick !—my baby is dying of hunger. Hark!” 

Some one was knocking at the door of the stable. 
A dog, hitherto silent and concealed under a man. 
ger, sprang up and barked furiously at the sound, 

The tipsy man swore terrible oaths as he arose to 
his feet, and with rage approached the intruder who 
sought admittance. 

He opened the door cautiously, for he was a thief, 
and ever on the alert for the police.’ A huge bar of 
iron was in his hand, and he would murder rather 
than be taken by an officer, 

Tn the midst of his rage and malice the iron bar fell 
to his side; his expression of malignity vanished, 
and he muttered, with rough kindness : 

“Comein. You are welcome always.” 

The door flew open, and “The Good Woman ” en- 
tered, muffled in her cloak and hood, 

She could gain admittance to dens where brave 
men dared not enter. 

Heaven was her shield. What could harm her? 

The light shone upon her pale, refiued face, and 
there was a smile there, 

Who could withstand the radiant sympathy and’ 
love of Bessie Truelove's countenance ? 

She spoke kindly to the man, and gave him some 
money, saying: 

“Go out and buy food for yourself and the old 
women. Don't get any morerum, for I know you 
are all hungry, aud need food.” 

“ Bless you, good woman!” said the man, as his 
eyes brightened at sight of the money, ‘ We are 
hungry, aud [ will do just as you say.” 

He passed out of the stable, and she approached 
tlie emaciated mother, who looked up with an exul- 
taut laugh as she saw a nursing-bottle full of milk 
held out to her for her baby. 

Bessie ‘T'ruelove carried under her waterproof cloak 
a large basket of delicacies for the poor woman, and 
she was soon seated upon the end of the blanket and 
feeding the mother with jelly with a spoon, 

, — poor mother laughed and cried, and said, exul- 
autly : 

“T told ’em you would come and save my baby. I 
knew it,” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Truelove. “I couldn’t stay away, 
for my friend Jesus said ‘ My sister is faint and i 
Go to herand help her.’ Oh, if you could know the 
sweetness and depth of His love for all who suffer!” 

“Ob! do you think your Friend can love anyoue 
like me?” 

The words wer e gasped out rather than spoken. 

“Oh! yes. Jesus loves you better than the rich, 
better than those who have nocross of agouy to bear. 
He came to the earth for the relief of the poor and 
the suffering, and the outcast, for those that nobody 
else would look at or care for. And the more unfor- 
tuuate aad fallen you are the more tenderly does He 
reach out His arms to win you back. Whisper His 
name whenever you can, and be patient for His sake, 
aud you and your baby will have a bright and beau- 
tiful home some day in Heaven.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the poor outcast, laying her pale, 
emaciated face in thelap of the good woman, and 
shedding tears, ‘‘I believe in Jesus, because you 
make me, If He is like you I mustlove Him, Ido. 
I shall soon go to Him now. Will you get a home 
for my poor, little baby when I am dead ?” 

“Ou! yes. The good Sisters of Charity always 
take little children, I will see that your little one 
receives every care and attention.” 

A smile of heavenly sweetness crossed the haggard 
face of the poor woman, The assurances of Bessie 
Truelove carried with them the impress of truth, and 
the poor creature saw that her child would never be 
allowed to suffer as she had suffered. From hunger 
alone had she been forced to take her weary life 
among the degraded of her sex. The good woman 
had slowly but surely won her back, 

The old woman with the bottle patted Bessie True- 
love upon the shoulder and said: 

“ You're good, you’re good. Reno will kill any- 
body that hurts you. He’s a good son to his old 
mother, and he’s so glad you give him money to git 
her bread. He said he’d tight like thunder if anybody 
harmed you.” 

“I don’t want your son to fight for me, I want 
him to work and earn money for you.” 

The old woman laughed a horrible, mocking laugh. 
Then she said: 

“It’s nouse, Fateis agin some folks for ever. 
He has tried hard. poor Reno, poor Reno.” 
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As if the despaix of her son’s, life filled her. own 
soul with agonpy.too powerful, to endure, she arose: 
and rejoined the other old woman ia, the stable, andi 
again. the,twosought oblivion in the bottle, 

Bessie Truelove sat. with the mother's head, rest- 
ing in her lap, and passing her amoothb,, white, deli- 
cate. hand over the poor women’s forehead to soothe 
her tasleep, 

Adter a. time.the mother raised? her head; abruptly, 
end. said: 

“ Won't you.tell me. your name before J die?” 

“ What for?” said Mrs. Truelove, 

** Because when I go. te Jesus 1 want. to talk to 
Him about you, and call, you. by, your name.” 

“Bessie. Truelove ia. my name,” said the good 
woman, softly, for the, poon women’s words. bed 
touched her deeply. 

“How strangel’”* 

“ Why is it strange 2” 

“Becange I saws. little girl, once that looks. jnet. 
like you, and her name wae: Bessie too.” 

rs.. Truelove was seized with.a trembling, and 
her whole being thrilled with. excitement. 

“Oh, my child, my child!” she eried, im anguish, 
“Have you seen her? Have. you seon my little 
Bessie, my lust child? ‘Tell me, how shelooked—her 
eyes, her hair, her descrippiou 2”” 

“She had blue eyes, and she hada chain and harp 
around her neck,” said the womam 

‘* Merciful Heaven!” exclaimed: Mra, Truelove. 
““My Bessie; ware-a goldenehain aad:harp. It must 
have been she. Oh! tell me mera, When, where 
did you see that child?” 

“Tn the shanty of Bed. Eyed. Mag, that. wenn 
who. was murderad and thas they made such, a fass 
vbout and never could find out who did it” 

“How did you bappen-ta bei thaé shanty?” 

“ Red Eyed Mag wae my sister.” 

“Tell me all you ktow abant-that chitd.. Where. 
did she go after, the wortan. was killed?” 

“A. boy named. Sam, eatvied. her: off. 
kind fellow was-Sam.” 

“How do you know that Sam: carried her off?” 

** Because I saw him one night: walking with. her. 
He had hold of her hand, and the little thing seemed 
tolove him. He told ma Red Byed Mag had beat 
him aud chased bim out of the shanty when she: was 
drunk. Hoe. didn’t seemed to: know anything about 
the murder.” 

“ Where was Sam living whemyouw met him ?” 

“T don’tknow. ‘He woeldn’t tellums... 1 think he 
had some burglary plan on foot, and wanted to keep 
dark.. But I heardian awiud story aboyt. him after. 
wards.” 

“ Whet was that?” 

“T, oan’t bear te tell you: 
stand .it.’”’ 

“Speak ! speak! Heaven: will give, mo strength to 
bear anything.” 

The invalid mother paused before she revealed the 
painful rumour. 

“They say that Sam anda little girl ware ander 
the wharf when it berut up).aad’ that their bodies 
never eould be found.” 

No sooner had these: worde: been uttered than one 
of, the old women who were drinking together from 
the bottle arose to her feet and abruptly left: the 
stable: Her’ half-tipsy: companion: looked after her 
with amazenient. 

When the old woman had closed the: stable door 
behind her she paused. in the narrow belt of space 
atyled a yard. Theraia was falling wpouw her;-but 
she fancied that amid the sounds of drunkeu revelry 
in the buildings of Carey’s Alley she heard’ the door 
which opened from the street into the hall just before 
her fly open. She crouched inthe darkndss' close-to 
the earth. 

She was not 4moment too soon, The thiaf, edlled 
Reno, was indeed returming from his expedition. He 
had faithfully expeaded the money Mrs: ‘Pruclove 
had given him for food, and now: passed from: the 
house to the stable.close to the crouching figure which 
he did not see, 

The instant. he closed the stable door the old wo- 
man ardse,and with wonderful agility passed out 
through the hadl.of the house and escaped inte the 
street. She was anxions-to:avoid the desperate man, 
and desired to be.wnnoyed with no quésticng as to 
hen destination. 

Not until she had passed’ a dozen rows of: builds 
ings in| her tortuous’ course did she pause ander a 
street lamp and reflect spot her plan of action, As 
the lemplight fell wpon her miserable and ragged 
figure, soaked with rain, it could be seen that ste had 
pale blue eyes and thin yellow hair. She-was small 
and wiry looking im person, and her face and hands 
and naked feet were begrimed: with dirt) aud stable 
manure. 

As a policeman appeared in the distatee she 
crouched undér some drysgoods boxes on the pave- 
ment, and‘ he passed by at length without seeing her. 


He was a 


I'm: afcaid: you cant 





Then she arose agsin and beld on. her way, winding 
in and out among the. textuous strects until: she 
reached the neighbourhood of the river. 

She paused before @ eatier’s: boarding-house 
— looked, ows upom the etream and pang a 

ell, 

A man answered the and was greeted 
by the cautiously whispered words ’ ° 

‘Now Lam ready forthe rest of my clothes. Show 
me to that room again, and give me something ‘to eat. 
I must be off before daylight.” 

“ Great Jupiter! what.a surprise!” exclaimed the 
man upon. recognizing the voices. “ Come along, there 
is, @ light, ah You, atayed away longer than. I 
expected.” 


“ 


The, two, passed through the hall until they reached, 
inj the darkvess.a, small closet, where, a, lamp was. 
burning faintly. A dozen. little lamps were standing; 
upon. @ table there, trimmed and ready for use. One, 
of these the pererieeen of the place lighted, and tak- 
it up he led his guest up. narzow. flight of. stairs. to, 
& room, 

‘Where is the trunk?” inquired. the . miserable, 
rain-soaked guest. 

The. proprietor pointed it.aut ima corner under, 
the. hed. Then ha dragged it out.and, yulecked im, 

“ You. are, dquced ” he-said,, 

The old woman smiled at; the.conspliment, for it 
was prafessiangl, but.only answered : 

“Now heve with.something to eat and.a 
glass of ale, while I.strip off these regs.” 

The proprietor di d,-and the old. woman; 
with marvellous rapidity flung aside garments that 
were unfit for a pig, and. washed her face, ayms, and, 
feet. Then she took from, the.traak a sailor's blac. 
jacket. aud trowsers, ard.a checked shirt, and) good 
shoes. In a few minutes she.stoed. before the glass 
surveying herself, in thegarb,of asailor. A. wan- 
derful transformation in.dsess.and manaers hadioome 
over her, 

She stuek a. tarpaulin on. tha site of her head,, 
chuckled at her new appearance, aad. thea whirled 
about the room ia #. sailer’s hornpipe, merry and 
swilt aga kitten. 

When the proprietor returned with a dish of eold 
meat anda glass of foamingiale he.waa.greeted. by, 
the remavk : 

“Tm in luck, by jingo!. to-night 

“T’m glad of: that, Pryadr;” was| the response, 
“ You beat all the detectives I evensaw for disguises. 
But. won't you. sleep here, till, morning ?” 

“* Impossible,” replied the, detective. “I have, 
been utterly foiled aud throwa.aff the scendse long 
that I began to think, thas Iwas. of'no use: to any- 
body any more. I have sttuck: the track agaim; 1 
think I have either got ali the threads of this web 
into, my hands, or else a five has. burnt them all. up 
for ever.” 

‘“* Hewia fixe?” said the keeper of the boarding- 


house. 

“DUH tell you,” said Pryor. “The: boy and girth 
I’m hunting were burnt up in that. wharf. fire,, 
you remember; that swept off so‘much valuable 


shipping.” 

“That was only a rumour, my dear fellow. That 
boy and girl that they said were burnt up. were 
picked. wp by a ship just come in, and were landed 
on the other side of the river.” 

“ By jinigo! thore’s luck: for a feller, in ome night!” 
exclaimed Pryor, “I’ve struck three tracks, all lead- 
ing imto one. And now you tell me. the boy and 
girl didn’ burn up after all! How.do you know 
this 2” 

* From at least @ dozen. sailors: whoicamé here: to 
board that very week: ‘They said—I remember 
well—that the:-boy and girl were picked wp by their 
ship, and after an hour or. 60 were lauded at this 
side, and higher up the. stream.” 

“ That's conclusive,” said the detective. “ That’s 
all the evidence I want. Now. leave meatone, for I 
want to think—but, stay! Are any of. that. ship's: 
crew to be found ?” 

“No,” was the: responsa.. ‘The ship sailed; and 
they are all at sea mow,” 

® Well, them, E shall: have-to work it out: from my 
own brains, I will keep this room for some time, for 
I’ve got to hang about; the docksin this rig untit I 
find somebody who saw the boy and girl after they 
landed. Do you:know what wharf the ship landed 
at?” 

“No.” 

“Very well,” said the detective. “Leave me 
now, and I will go owt after a.while Keep dark as 
usual,” 

“ Certainly,” was the reply of the host as he left 
the room, 

Pryor sat down then and ate his supper. After 
he had finished the ale he fell into a reverie, His 
thoughts ran thus: 


“ There:was no help forit,”’ said the ragged visitor. | 
on.” 


| Sem is.alive and has the little girl doubtless yet. 
His house is burned up, aud he’s probably sleeping 
snow with Bassie-in the streets; orim somm barrel. I 
must:wateh sharp: fov him at night. They say he 
| best helped: that gamg with their burglavies. But 
| none of them know where:he ishiding new. He has 
| cut their acquaiutanee for some good reason. hy 
'ghauld he quit. their society unless he ia afraid of 
\them? They mast hava given: him. better shelter 
\than.e whavf. That's it. Sam left, then for fear 
They fed hin, amd saw that he had a reof over hin, 
He would not hava given up these-comferts: without 
good reason, Hw.isiafraidief them. Why? Because 
he: must: have bed: something te: de with the murder 
of the woman, 

‘“Qne of the gang, when: I passedi myself off as: a 

tramp, told me that he believed Sam killed the 
woman, as he left him that night.alone with her, and 
he could not ascertain that any other of the gang had 
been at the shanty after he had left Sam alone with 
her. That. looks reasonable, The bey must have 
killed her, or must have witnessed the ki . They 
say he’s a fearless dog, and. stood up manfully fox the 
little. gizl, and. got, severe beatings for his pains, 
There is the motive.furthe killing, Lf I cam track 
him out now B.shall find the little girl, shall get the 
harp and chain for Rudd, or we shell put my 
hands, on, the reab murderer of. Red: Eyed: Mag. But 
if he ia the real muederer ke will not show: himself 
much in lory streets. = — thinle me = 
suapected by: the gang, ilk keep out o r 
way if he can He-wiall also be afraid of meeting the 
efficers of thalaw, Hewilbonly go out at night, rob 
for » living; and lay low im tlie daytime. He must 
heve a more private hiding-place than a dry-goods 
box! A mrarderer will not expose his persou so 
| freely:as-that. Nojno. I was-wrong: FE won't find 
| his 4a: any barrel or box. 
“Bat then there is another side to this business, 
| F pumped’ Red: Eyed Mag’s sister ia the stable pretty 
thoroughly. She stands‘up for the boy. She says 
Sam wouldn't murder. She thinks someone of the 
gang has: stated this story to divert suspicion from 
himself. Women have pretty strong instincts some- 
times in these matters. She says Sam is a good- 
hearted chap,.and' that: there’s no such thing as mur- 
der in him. By jingo! how she stood upfor him 
when I tried to argue with her onthe facts. She 
thinks Sam saw the deed done and then ran away to 
avoid being called as a witness, thinking the gang 
would kill him if‘ he testified, That may be so. In that 
view of the case I must find him and show him how 
he eam divulge the truth and be protected until 
money is given him.to get out.of the country. Red 
Eyed Mag’s brother will spend money te protect the 
witnesses. He said he, would. 

“ Now how shall I find him? How shall I strike the 
pe just at the point he came asliore from that 
8 


hip 

“ Did he. go ashore with only the little girl, or did 
some passenger or person walk a little way with him 
and hear him say where he was goiog now for shel- 
ter? here must have been agreat deal of talk 
about him. and the little girl among the people who 
landed. The circumstances were such as would 
attract much attention to him and her as they went 
ashore. 

“ Pryor, old'man, you must brash up your wits to 
track this boy. Your three employers are deeply 
interested in your putting your eyes upon him, 
Find out where that ship landed. That will not be 
very difficult,. Then hang around that wharf and 
talk te people, Some of the wharf people must have 
seen the boy and girl land, and may have noted the 
circumstances under which they passed away into 
the streets. That’s your true course, old man. Go 
straight to that wharf. That’s your true line of 
action. Now start, my gay sailor boy,” 

The detective arose to his feet, and after locking 
his trunk passed from the room an made his way 
down to the street. His course then was up the river. 
Ft wasstill raining. He followed the line of shipping 
until he reached a point on the dock about half a 
milé above tle great fire. 

“ They must bave landed somewhere in this neigh- 
bourhood,” he said to himself. “ Whom doi know 
hereabouts?” 

The detective paused and.ran. over’ in hia miad 
the names of persons with whom he was acquainted 
along the wharfs of the river. At last he re- 
called the name of a man who kept a beershop and 
sold liquor to sailors, 

“ That’s the boy for me,” he said. “ Tim Regan 
is sharp,and keeps his eyes and earsiopen. I'll try 
@ glass of ale with him, anyway.” 

He walked on:then until he reached the beershop 
near the river. He was delighted to find it still open. 
He encountered there # party of sailors drinking and 
telling of their adventures upon the sea. He joined 
them at once, gave the name of the vessel he pre- 
tended to have landed from, and invited them: all to 
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drink with him. He arose at once into high favour. 
Then he sang a s0ng of the sea for their entertain- 
ment. Other drinks and songs followed, Finding a 
favourable opportunity at last, he took, Tim Regan, 
the proprietor of the place, aside, and said ; 

“Tim, did you recognizeme? Hush ! I’m “i 

The man looked at himin sarprise, reco: him 
for the first time, aad gaid : 

“ Whateep? 5 took you for a geauine blve- 
jacket,” 


had picked wp the children, I 
want to find qut where she put in,’ 

“ What wee the name of the ship?” asked Regen, 
in the same low tome as his customer. 

The derective gave him the nameof the vessel. 

“ You've all right,” was the anawer of Regan. 
» to my — wg go 

place, ou are not 
minute. 


“All righty” amid 
the revellers, ; 

He passed ont inte the reached the dock elose. 
at hand, andi fqund no di bg the aid of the} 
street lamps, in recognizing the wharl to whieh 
Regan had directed him. ‘ 

It was coveged with boxeg qm@ Rexrels awaiting 
shipment, 

Tall masts of vessele were enelesing it om three 
sides, but the crews were ‘ 

A solitary ship lantern bum in the rigging 
of one. shi : 

By ite Pryor mennted te the deck by the 
gang wey that ne one was om the watch, 
and them orawied wadera boat that was swung 
amidships and covered with canvas, and stretched 
himself on the deck to sleep. He was secure from 
the drip of the rain, and by the music of its pat- 
tering he soon lost consciousness and slumbered 
heavily. 

He knewin the morning ho would be taken by the 
crew for a. drunken sailog who had crawled on board 
the wrong aluip. 

Before he slept: however one thought was upper- 
most im his mind, It was the hope of suecess—pro- 
feasional success, Hie had been baffled long as te the 
‘track of his game. To find Sam he had, under va- 
sions disguises, dwelt with thieves: and vagabonds, 
He had played his part as none but ho could play: it. 
He could disguise his voice as well as his: person, 
He had already wermed out of the gaag who for- 
merly: freqnemied. Red Dyed: Mag’s shaaty many of 
their adventures aud haunts. They: believed him to 
be what he xepresented himself—~an, escaped convict 
from some: prison. But he was utterly foiled 
in his. attempts to gain from them any information as 
to the whereabouts of Sam. They evidently were 
ignorant upop the subject, or. some of them had‘mo- 
tives fer.silenee. . Bus he Jearned from them that the 
murdered woman hada sister, and that her place of’ 
shelter was in Carey's Alley. 

He then directed his attentions’ to the: inmates of 
the stable, and disguised as an old woman and sup- 
plied with @ bottleof whisky made their aequaintanes 
and lived with them for days. The sister of Red 
Eyed Mag had-divulged to him gradually what: she 
knew,sbout Sam and the little givl, Butthe oneim- 
portant fact of the ebildren being connected in some 
way with the fire she had never diselosed’ to the 
disguised detective for the simple.-reason that 
she was not made cognizant of it until ‘the very day 
ou which Mrs, Truelove.came to relieve her. The 
instant therefore that Pryer overheard her conversa- 
tion regaxdipg Bessie and her. proteetor he saw that 
he was again upona clue which might lead’ him to 
Sam or te hia conpse. Henee the promptness. with 
which he arese and stole out from the loathsome den 
of poverty and.erime.im Cazey's Alley, 

Lhue when heclosed: his. eyes in sleep under the 
boat upon the ship.the last.conscious thought which 
lingered with: him was: 

“To-morrow I shall know doubtless some one on 
this wharf who, witnessed the exit of Sam from the 
vesgel.”” 

But the patient, erafty, indefatigable deteetive!was 
not destined, so goon as he expected, to gratify his 
three employers, Even professional cunning may be 
bafiled by a single act of carelessness on the part of 
@ stranger, The most trivial events sometimes 
chong the whole current. of a man’s thoughts and 


Pryor in the sailor's garb slumbered on undis- 





turbed. A watch has been. sat.on the ship. But 


they were in port--why should they fear to sleep ? All 

slept. The rain at last ceased to fall. Huge masses 

¢ black clouds huag like a pall over the city aad the, 
vor, 

The night was still and the rows of masts along 
the docks looked like spectres with their outstretehed 
arms an@ their intricate cordage. Some 
of the wessels lying near to the y of Pryor’s 
slumbering: form were oes of great 


loaded 
value, Qe ship in —, the “ Vesta,” a huge } the forest. 
merchantman lashed to the ship. 


where he slept, had 
just axgived with a valuable eargo of velvets and 
silks... Ske was temporarily seeared te her sister 
ship. QOnthe morrow she was expected te have her 
own place alongside the wharf, 

Someone on the morrow would bemetified of tho 
arrival of a quarter of a milliom of wealth tm goods. 
It wae @ large amount to be coe te eee person. 
And yetthe * Vesta’s” caygo wes for onq@wner alone, 
Who was the fortunate gwner ? Was theowuer for 
tunate ? 

Hayk! <A fearful c upow the hushed night, 
No one seemed to hear i, It came from @ solitary 
man in the street, a. large man with o powerful voice. 
And yet his ory was, wakeeded by Pryor or the 
sailore, Again the map ek@used the qusiaaus, blpod- 
curdling ory: ‘ 

* Five! Fire! Firo* 

Surely some one mast © under the terror and 

if dowd, We 

But no, the sleepere were as if dead, alth wag 
akout to take to iteett wings aud fly away, Some 
ene was on the verge ef@nancial rym, 

Again the man gawethe warniugcoryat the top of 
his lungs, and as he @id soa huge puff of smoke as- 
cended from betweem decks and rolled away inland 
over the prostrate ferm of Pryor. 

The detective, weary and buried im profound alwm- 
ber, noted it no& 

Again the smoke came up from the iaterior of the 
vessel and seaftered over the entire, surface ef the 
upper deck in the sudden breeze whieh blew from 
the east, 

The sleeper turned ily op Kis hard bed as if 
something had disturbed him in his dreams. 

Presently the smoke came, up in huge volumes, 
and sweeping away over the deck enveloped hin: in 
a cloud which nearly suffocated him. 

He awoke, started up in surprise, and heard tho 


| the earnestness of that 


\ory'from the shore repeated: 


‘Fire! Fire!” 

He scrambled to his feet‘and ran to the forecastle 
of the ship, and aroused the watch, 

The united voices of the men then rang through 
the vessel, summoning those between decks to hurry 
up for their lives. : 

While all was confusion, and the smoke blinded 
all eyes, the wind freshened. The crew came 
scrambling up froin the-forward part of the ship, and 
saw that theircompanions‘in the centre of the vessel 
had no chance of escapes. They must already have 
suffocated in the smoke which issued densely from 
the only avenues of exit-from between decks. 

Ther the survivors leaped upon the wharf and 
scattered in every direction, shouting : 

*“Pire! Fire!” : 

Up from the funeral pite of their shipmates the 
flames ‘now darted like tongues amid the smoke. 
‘The blaze caught the tarred ropes of the rigging and 
climbed rapidly up-‘among the spars and furled sails. 
Then came the booming of'the alarm bell, 

But it was too late. 

Thertire had gained rapid headway in a cargo of 
inflammable materials, and the Whole fabric of the 
upper spars and cordage was in flames, superbly 
beautiful, superbly terrible. 

Upon allthe adjacent shipping was a brilliant light 
and cries‘of alarm mingled with the hoarse utterances 
of command. 

Other ships were in imminent peril, for the wind 
was now blowing-a gale. There were desperate efforts 
made by skilful officers to withdraw their vegsels 
from the wharf to the opposite shore, 

Some were successful, others unsuccessful. 

A ship and a brig which had dropped some of 
their sails were caught by the gale and swept 
directly upon’ the burning vessel. 

Instantly they were in flames aloft. 

The sailors took to the small boats and. pujled out 
into the stream. 

The abandoned vessels were at this juncture played 
upon by two heayy streams of water from the steam 
fire engines-which had arrived upon the shore. 

The Vesta,” which was lashed to the ship where 
Pryor had been sleeping, was only in tlames aloft, 
and strenuous efforts were being made by her crew 
to cut her leose. In this task they were aided by 
two men who had mounted her decks and given the 
sleeping sailors the alarm. One of the men who was 
working heroically to suecour them was Pryor. The 
other-was a huge man who'had first cried fire from 


the shore. Though a person of bulky proportions 
he was powerful in limb and prompt and efficient as 
ere ag sailor. He saw that the danger was 
ere from above, and suggested to the cap- 
whom ho well knew, the propriety of cutting 
awey instantly the mizen mast, which was the only 
ane: yet on fire, 
The in acquiesced, and the bulky man swung 
this task like a veteran woodchopper of 


Presently the mast tottered and fell into tho river, 
the sailors with knife and axe having severed all 
connecting ropes above. 

Iq was cleverly done, and there was no more fire 
om the “‘ Vesta.” Still she could not swing clear of the 
buraing ship for the reason that the smoke was so 
dease between the gwe wessels that the sailors could 
not get at the irom cables which bound the two to- 
gether low dowm on the bulla, Bvery effort they 
made in this regard was thwarted by tho smoko 
whieh drove them baek. There was some yaaceount- 
able entanglement of chains between the hulls 
whieh not be reaghed, 

Pryor, more fearless than any of the erew, caused 
himself to be let down through the smoke by a ropo 
about his waist. According te his caleatation ho 
found a poimt near the water where the air was 
clear of smoke, and with his axe 
whieh was the real secret, and inatanty th 
parted from the burning ship, aad swag out into 
the stream, saved. 

The crow cheered, apd hauled the detective up 
to the deck. At thie instant a sail in flames was 
torn from the top of another aad carried by 

wind — —_ the deok of the “ Vesta,” whore 
| Peyor and | maa were standing together aud 
the captain upow their escape. 
two @rangers: @a tho ship wero 
covered by the sail, and their garments took fire. 

Before could be reoued from tho folds of the 
burning sail they were bath fearfully burued about 
the neck and shoulders. Some of the crew poured 
over them buckets of water, drenching them to the 
skin, and thus burned and soaked they were carried 
to beds between decks. 

The captain of the “ Vesta” having brought his 
ship to the opposite share, and secured her, hastened 
below to look after the two men who had worked so 
faithfully for the vessel in her hour of peril, He 
found them stretched upon beds on the cabin flgor, 
and bandaged with oil and cotton, Addressing the 
man of ponderous proportions, he said: 

“You have saved a valuable cargo, Timothy 
Robust, by giving us timely warning of our danger, 
and then working so hard to save us. I shall hasten 
to notify the gwner of yourinstramentality in rescu- 
ing this property and the vessel. Nor shall I forget 
thie brave, sailor wha is stretched beside you.” 

“And who is the owner?” aske! the suffering 
Timothy, faintly, for he. was badly burned. 

“Miss Angelina Lofty,” was the response. “She 
owns koth ship and cargo.” 

Timothy half-started up at this annguncement, and 
then falling upon his pillow said: 

“Thank Heaven for that! Perhaps she will now 
deduct a few inches and come to terms.” , 

Then, realizing that he was compromising his 
secret by his remark about, the inches, he said: 

*T think Iam raving. Iam insuch pain that you 
must not heed whatI say. But one thing you must 
do for me, Captain Rogers.” 

“Command me, sir, fox any service!” was the 
generous and prompt response. 

“You must land me,aud then get a carriage to 
carry me home. I insist upon this, gallant sailor ac- 
companying me. I shall see that my sister nurses 
him until he is well.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Robust,” said the disguised 
detective beside him. “I, hope I won’t have to be 
a, burden on your hands long.” 

“Your wishes shall, be attexded to im the morn- 
ing,” said the captain, “ I will send you both across 
in a boat, at break of.day. Inthe meantime try to 


“ : 
With similar words of kindness, he left them in 
charge of two, sailors, and went again on deck. 

* * * * * 


An entire year had passed since the rescue of the 
“ Vesta,” and Pryor was still an inmate of the house 
of Timothy Robust. The lumber merchant hed re- 
covered from the effects of his injuries in a few 
weeks ; but the poor detective, who lay in, the ad- 
joining ‘chamber, was stricken witha loug and dis- 
tressing fever, induced by the exposure to which he 
had been subjected. When the fever at last was 
broken by the skilful treatment of the family physi- 
cian, it was found that Pryor’s system was completely 
broken down. 

He could not walk, and was forbidden by his. host 
to make any attempt to escape from the house until 





time had restored him entirely to health. The weary 
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months dragged on and found the sister and brother 
ever at the side of his bed and easy-chair, to ad- 
minister comfort or speak of hope, 

Timothy formed an ardent attachment to the man 
who had shared the dangers and the credit of the 
rescue of the “ Vesta.” Gradually in their intercourse 
it leaked out that Pryor was no sailor, but the 
famous private detective, whose exploits had reached 
the lumber dealer’s ears. Step by step respect and 
confidence mounted into friendship, and at the end 
of a year Timothy Robust found himself on many an 
evening, after business hours, sitting beside the de- 
tective, and listening to the narrative of crimes 
and their successful pursuit and exposure. The 
subject hasa fearful and yet intense interest. It is 
the battle of wit against wit, craft against craft, in- 
tellect against intellect. 

The detective becomes conversant with the 
motives which influence the high and low, the edu- 
cated and ignorant, His vocation brings him in con- 
tact with the merchant prince, the bauker’s clerk, 
the refined woman, the abandoned and the man who 
murders with a club. He pursues one course to en- 
trap educated villany aud auother to detect the 
crimes of the low cunning, 

From the very nature of his profession he is obliged 
to be an actor, to assume every form of disguise in 
dress or speech, and to impersonate every character. 
He must be a fearless man, for he deals with despera- 
does, and must frequent their dens and tle liquor 
shops where they gain the inspiration for their des- 
perate deeds. He must assume also the manners of 
the polished gentleman, and the suavity and ease of 
manner of the gamblers who attract bankers’ and 
merchants’ clerks to their elegant dens. If he is 
really great in his profession (and some detectives 
are great) he is areal blessing to the community. 
Of course his profession may be prostituted to evil 
purposes like all professions. But he ean be crafty 
and indefatigable and yet preserve an upright heart 
and an honourable citizenship. 

Such an agent of justice was Pryor, the emaciated 
invalid, who sat beside Timothy Robust in his library, 
and revealed, after a year of suffering and silence, 
the object for which he had assumed the sailor's garb 
on the night the Vesta” was saved. When, however, 
in the course of his revelations he disclosed to his 
friend the fact that he was following the boy, Sam, 
to convict him of murdering Red Eyed Mag in the 
shanty, the listener felt his interest deepening. He 
knew something of that mysterious affair himself, 
but he held his peace until Pryor had coneluded. 
Zhen he said: 

“ The boy, Sam, never murdered that woman,” 
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** Why do you say that ?” inquired the invalid, 

“ For this reason,” said Timothy. “On the very 
night and at the very time you assume that the 
woman was killed by some slender, sharp-pointed 
weapon, I passed that shanty in the rain and dark- 
ness. I sawa man witha lantero issue from that 
house with blood upon his garments, and with a 
fork in his hand. His face was the face of a des- 
perado and a fiend, and his fork would make just 
such a wound as you have described.” 

“Can you identify that man’s face ?” inquired the 
amazed detective. ‘“‘ Would you know him again if 
you happened to meet him?” 

‘* Would I know the fiend himself, if I encountered 
his majesty a second time ?’ 

“{ think you would,” said Pryor, with a laugh. 

“Then, Mr. Detective, so certainly would I know 
the fork-bearer if I saw his face once more. The 
ctimes of his life had marked themselves upon his 
features. I’d knowhim. Trust me.” 

“ Let me sketch you a portrait,” said Pryor; “ and 
see if you can detect any resemblance in the picture 
to the man with the lantern and fork.” 

“ Very good,” said ‘limothy, now thoroughly ex- 
cited, and drawing his chair closer to the invalid, 

The detective thus encouraged described a man 
well known to the police, and believed to have been 
connected with several murders and swindling ope- 
rations, but never yet convicted of any offence. 
His cunning had been his shield always. They 
never could fix a crime upon him with certainty. 

“There is @ man about sixty years of age, and 
five feet nine inches high. His frame is solid, but 
would not attract attention from any particular corpu- 
lency or manifestation of muscular power. His figure, 
face and hauds would indicate a mercantile pursuit, 
a firmly built gentleman, who spent his days in a 
counting-hvuse, and used his hands only in work 
which required a pen. His face is not bronzed by 
exposure, He fs bald on the top of his head, but on 
each side of the broad baldness is a good sweep of 
mixed black aud grey hair brushed flat toward the 
front. His forehead is open, high and broad, indi- 
cating large powers, His eyes are green, penetrat- 
ing, and deep set under bushy eyebrows. His 
nose isa Roman nose, large and thin. His cheeks 
are sunken and pale. His mouth suggests at once 
the beak of abird, the upper lip slightly pro- 
jecting beyond the lower, The jdea one has upor 
seeing him is this: That man cam talk religion to 
you by the hour while he is plannigg how to rob 
you. His gait is quick and nervous. He wears uo 
beagd upon his face of any kind, But his eyes are 
Wicked and cruel, end attract attention at ouce from 











the absence of all warmth or sympathy in them. The 
eyes and the bird-mouth convict him on sight. J 


will pause here with my portrait. What do you 
think of it? Did you ever see anything like it?” 

Timothy Robust, who had looked often in the de- 
tective’s eyes while he was speaking, exclaimed : 

“That is the man who came up from the shanty 
with a lantern, You know him then?” 

“I know him well,” said Pryor, ‘‘ and have talked 
with him when he had no idea who I was. That 
very man has tried to my face to throw suspicion on 
the boy, Sam.” 

“Then your strange meeting with Timothy Robust 
has been of service to you, has it?” 

“It has indeed,” said Pryor. “I think now that 
Sam may prove to be a witness. I must track the 
boy now at all hazards. That isif I ever get my 
strength again.” 

“Oh, my dear fellow,” said Timothy, “ never fear 
that you will not be all right soon. You are much 
stronger than you were last week. But tell me, did 
this man belong to the gang of thieves who fre- 
quented that shanty ?” 

“He must have been conversant with their doings, 
for he was often at Red Eyed Mag’s. They were all 
on friendly terms with him, for I saw that myself. 
But I tell you he never could be convicted of any 
crime, His associates have been sent to various 
prisons. He always escapes after a brief imprison- 
ment on suspicion. I have fancied sometimes that 
he had secret influence, He always seeme to 
have more money at command than any of the 
rest. He eats at first-class restaurants alone by 
himself and spends money freely in hotels. But 
he is superior intellectually to any member of the 
gang, and is capable of doing nicer work in the 
swindling line. I have thought sometimes that he 
simply hires them to do ugly work for him and does 
not share the plunder of their burglaries. But now 
I must take the clue from you, and watch his conduct 
and his haunts closely. Do you think I could walk 
across the room now? Suppose I make the experi- 
ment.” 

The proposition was acquiesced in and Timothy 
supported the invalid as he arose to his feet and made 
the attempt. It proved to be successful. Pryor could 
walk at last. From this hour hope grew bright 
within him, With care and daily exercise in the com- 
fortable apartments of Timothy Robust the deteoc- 
tive saw that he might ina few weeks resume his 
plage in tie busy marts of men and take up the 
threads of his triple search at the point fate had tora 
them from his hand on board the * Vesta.”’ 

(To bg continued,) 
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THE FOOT TICKLER. 
BY THE AUTHOK OF 
“ Evelyn's Plot,” “ Darcy’s Child,” “ One Sparilé 
of Gold,” Se., Hc. 
pre Sane 
CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Thou domicile of crimes! I read no‘more. 
For I am one who willingly would love 
His fellow friend. Oh! gentle powers, 
Receive me from the courts, polluted lanes, 
From danger’s hands, from the fields of war, 
Receive me to your hands. 

“ A GENTLEMAN, if you please, Mr. Mordant,” 
said Jenkins, entering the small drawing-room where 
Victor had just conducted his wife, on the conclusion 
of luncheon, some week or more after their arrival 
at the Rookery. 

“What name, Jenkins? Show him into the 
library. You surely are not bringing him here, and 
without permission,” exclaimed Victor, angrily, as 
he detected a figure closely following the butler into 
the room, 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Mordant, it is my own doing, 
without any fault of this respectable domestic,” said 
the stranger. “I preferred paying my visit here 
since I am really an older friend of this lady than 

ourself, And, as to the rame, I feared it might not 

welcome to you, while yet it would not bring me 

at once to the remembrance of the mistress of the 

Rookery. And the urgency of my business must 
plead my excuse for the intrusion.” 

Victor’s lips opened to speak, with a cold repri- 
mand of such insolent storming as it were of their 
most private seclusion. 

But the words were arrested on his tongue by one 
glance at his wife’s ghastly face, which had some- 
thing too despairing for terror, too rigid for mere 
agitation in its fixed white agony. 

Eustace Villiers, for it was he, gave a quiet, silent 
Sneer at the sight. 

“ You need scarcely be told that I am speaking 
truth, Mr, Mordant, I should think. That face is 
sufficient to prove that I am no stranger to'the lady 
whom you call wife, and that whateyer I may have 
to state is no gratuitous falsehood on my part. That 
being settled, I may. also, perhaps, be prepared to 
ye, that mine can be no intrusion in a house where 

am about to become master.” 

Victor’s band was raised as if to fell the hold 
speaker to the very earth, 

“Man, are you jesting, or do you expect to be 
shut up in lunatic asylum?” asked Victor, albeit 
his tongue was well nigh paralyzed at the sight of 
dis wife's betraving horror. 
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“No, there has. been too much of; 'that kind of 
| thing already,” sneered Eustace, “Only that in 
* that case it was to silence the truth, which you now 
believe. me insane for asserting. But I .am' too 
humane after all to prolong your suspense, even 
though the reality may not be: much more pleasant 
than the apprehension. The matter is soon told. 
The fact is that the lady youcall wife is undoubtedly 
already pre-engaged in that capacity; although it 
was but;recently that I had the least idea of /her 
continued existence. A rumour-of her death had 
reached me some time after) we had been parted 
from each other; and as she was certainly not the 
heiress of the Rookery in those days I was not 
enlightened by the news that Mr. Vyvian’s niece 
had been married to yourself some months since. 
But a glimpse I caught of her on two occasion satis- 
fied me as to her identity, and it only remained for 
me to collect sufficient and abundant proof, lest my 
assertions should be disputed. Celia, have yuu no 
word of welcome to your long-lost husband?”’ he 
added, turning to the motionless woman, who 
scarcely seemed to have heard, still less compre- 
hended, the terrible tale. 

* Villain!” she murmured. ‘“Miscreant! Beware! 
you may be mistaken yet.” 

“ By no means,” he said, coolly: ‘“ The matter is 
far too certaiu for any such contingency. And you 
know, me too well, Celia, to brave me with im- 
punity,” he added, in a lower tone. “ There is 
ample proof; yes, ample. The kind friend who per- 
formed the ceremuny, and who has been furnished 
at your expense with lodgings in a lunatic asylum, to 
which he had no legitimate claim, is now free, and 
ready to confirm my words. And your devoted 
servant, in more than one sense of the word, Carlos, 
the page, can answer taat you confezsed the whole 
to him, and gave him means to convey the unfortu- 
nate man to an asylum, where his voice might be 
silenced and his knowledge treated as a raving of a 
madman. It were useless to resist such a weight of 
evidence, Celia. Better conciliate me at once, and 
we will make this gentleman’s exile from this 
agreeable house as easy and luxurious to him as may 
be consonant with my own rights.” 

A cold, ghastly smile came over Celia’s. lips, for 
which even Eustace could not account, and which 
gave a vagye uneasiness to his dark spirit. She 
closed her eyes for a few moments, but it was not 
in unconscious insensibility, for her lips moved and 
her hands clasped ganvulsively, though no sound 
was heard to escape. 

Suddenly she seemed galvanized as it were into 
strength, 
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She rose from her seat, and approached the spot 

where Eustace, and Victor stood, with the slow, 
mechavical movement of an automaton, 
» “ Victor,” she said, in a cold, unnatural tone, “* it 
is true, too true. I will not struggle longer against 
my fate, and it will not be long, No, no, it matters 
not for this. brief, brief remainder of my miserable, 
guilty life. Let him do his worst. It matters not 
to me, though he may rue it evenyet. And listen, 
listen, my beloved. The folly, was done in a girlish 
moment of insane passion, that soon died away and 
I—I was driven from him by the artful cruelty of a 
torture, which, I believe, has been practised by him 
ever since. Victor, you never loved me I know, I 
feel it; and I can thank, Heaven for what was my 
bitterest. punishment since you will not suffer now 
for my wickedness and deceit, It will be but frees 
dom from an irksome tie which you have nobly and 
kindly borne, but which you will one day rejoice in 
the breaking.” 

Victor could not reply. 

He shrank involuntarily from the woman wno could 
be thus wicked, thus lost to all honour and morality 
in what should have been her innocent youthful days, 
and yet his heart was too kindly and too chivalrous 
to utterly cast off and reject one so doomed, and 
whom he believed to be so devoted to himself. I 
was indeed a horrible fate she was about to know. 
Could he abandon her sternly and without appeal to 
so lasting a punishment as the dark, fiendish mau 
before him would prepare for a helpless victim ? 

But Eustace interposed ere he could reply. 

“ Yes, I quite understand all that,” he said, sar- 
castically. “ It will be no great trial to him to lose 
his wife, I daresay ; but it may be more to the pur- 
pose when he considers the necessary results. He 
may,. perhaps, forget that you are the heiress of 
this place, and that your husband will necessarily 
possess what belongs to you. Mr. Mordant, of 
coursé it is a very disagreeable idea to us both, but 
a necessary one, Perhaps the more quickly and the 
more rapidly it is carried out the better—that is, when 
consistent with your convenience.” f 

Victor flushed painfully. It could scarcely fail to 
bring a pang to his breast, even independently of 
any selfish motive, to feel that the heritage of his 
ancestors was to pass to that bad, unscrupulous 
man, that the husband of his Irene was also to claim 
the sole remaining being who loved him and the 
domains that should have been his by right. 

“Villain,” he said, haughtily, “it is simply 
sacrilege for you to intrude yourself among honour- 
able and even moderately unscrupulous men. There 
are few, thank Heaven, cuilty of such atrocity as to 
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drag a high-born, pure creature like Irene Delancy 
into shame and humiliation, even for your infamous 
greed. And even this poor, erring one should have 
demanded duty and honour as your wife. Do you 
suppose there is no power in Heaven or man to 
punish such crime? Irene’s angel spirit is even now 
ealling for vengeance, and will not call in vain.” 

Eustace smiled slightly at the words. 

They were but an echo of what Irene herself had 
prophesied well vigh in her dying moments, and, in 
truth, he had already some fovetaste of their trath; 
but his hard, unsorupulpus spiait iled ower the 
whisperings of ecompunctien and feazs of ven- 

eance, 

a So far as that goes, Mx. Mordant, I ean perfectly 
prove that I had no idem ef the existence of this 
lady, and that she punposely eoucesled it and her- 
self froga ma while end deliberately con- 
tracting amother mariage, And ag the late Mrs. 
Villiers is wabappily deeoased I do not suppose she 
will be upin evidenee against me. 

on it I know perfeetly well what I] am about, my 
good sim, aad you are wise you will nather com- 
promise matters and try to make everything plea- 
sant tham carry on these opem hostili against 
me. “Sis butting egaingt @ wall te knock off your 
own head.” 

“ Not so, not so, Victor,",interposed the ghastly 
looking creature who but sew was the wife of a 
true and honourable man and the heiress of a fair 
domain. “ Do not fear, He has no such power as 
he believes or pretends, This is not bis; no, no, nor 
mine. He has but obtained a hating and hated 
victim for a few brief days. He has eovered him- 
self with shame and diggrace for naught-—nemght,” 
she added, impatiently, as if doubting her own firme. 
ness and power to conclade her harangue. 

‘Woman, ave you mad?” Bistaee 
angrily, “or do you suppeseall areao doting as to, 
be moved about at yeur pleasure, em to believe: yous 
falsehouds?” ty ; 

Celia laughed sqtwafally, as if faethe moment her 
own misery was lester the rev 
ing on one so hated) guéser 

“T ask no credénce any more ¢ , ¥us- 
tace Villiers,” she said, calmly, “saveder what I can 
fully prove; and], like yourself,am bringing on my 
head degradation and shame in order to fully clear 
wp tle past and dp; justice to the living andthe in- 
jured, who: dau stil hear the miserable confession. 
Iam not thedaughter of Oseay: Vyvian. I ama 
miserable changeling, a:substitute, and the: impostor 
that was foisted alike on the brothor. of the possessor 
of the Rookery and. on himself; The fraud was nob 
one. perpetrated by the anfortunate father of the in- 
jused givl. He was innevent) ‘Phe sin was mine; 
and no ether. Batit shall be‘reotified now. Yowhave 
frustrated your own ends, false man, and you: will 
even yet learm that there is retribution in Heaven, 
ay, and power on earth ‘to punish your villany. 
Vhis domain is nob mine—ne, novr-one shilling of ite 
wealth, net one’ jowel} one gaxmeént: that. has: beew 
purchased by its ill gotten means.” 

There was something in her whole look and tone 
that carried conviction with it, the more espedially 
as slo did not even ‘attempt toavert the fate’ that 
threatened her. 

And even Eustace could only sullenly demand, in 
@ constrainedly taunting aceent: 

“And pray where are these boasted proofs of your 
ewn crime and baseness, Celia? Let us: have them 
@t ones.” 

“You shall, you sta?!” she said. “Bat first F 
will catlt ene who ean only too surely contirm the 
tale.’ 

She pointed to the bell; as if she dared not waste 
@anecessary strength -by the slightest exertion, and 
Vietor silently and sadly obeyed the behest. 

‘Bid Theresa come,’ sho saitt, cally, to the at- 
tendant. 

In a few brief minutes the woman appeared. Celia 
walked a few steps tewards her, and’ then, with a 
sudden impulse, threw her arms round her and clung 
to ber like a frightened chitd. 

‘Mother, mether, have pity on me,’* ‘she: sail, 
““Save me, He claims me, the cruel fiend, He has 
the terrible-proofs. Mother, be shall not grasp all. 
Tell him the truth. Oat him to’ the quick in the 
only tender place of his hard, flend’s nature.” 

‘Vheresa's brow darkened, and for the moment she 
seemed inclined to repel the suppliant and to refuse 
her prayer. 

But as she gazed at Bustace’s dark, sneering fea- 
tures, and Victer’s sad, pitying face, her mood ap- 
peared to change. 

“She is right, right for once,” she said, sternly. 
“There is, at least, goodness as well as trué blood 
in him, and, if allinast be lost, at least the villain sliall 
not have thegain. Victor Mordant, this unhappy one 
is ‘but too true. She has no claim here.. She is the 


he woe madiitat- } te 


father—ruined him in fame and fortune—and I, her 
mother, took this mode of revenging the wrong by 
substituting his daughter for your true and rightful 
cousin, the heiress ef the Vyvians in blood and in 
wealth, And this,"she went on, ‘ean be proved, 
if by no other means by the cextificate of my own 
daughter's birth, whieh took place some five. years 
before that of the true heiress of the zaee, But I 


had taken the-ehil@ to nurse sad up, 
and when, she was supposed to be restored te her 
father it was supposed that the Southerm bhood 


of hev Spanish mother and the clime had matured 
her inan unmaturel degree. This wae all the ex- 
planation needed by the father, and when he died 
there was no difficulty im passing her off im the 
same manner om her wnele, and in her eventually 
becoming his heimess ax his niece.” 

im gloomy silence. 

‘“ And pray where i the treme heiress,” ho said, 
“the daughter of the Vyvians, who was thus dis- 
possessed of her right?” 

Theresa laughed saxeastically. 

“If I did not know her to. be guarded beyond your 
vengeance aud hate, 2 would not tell you one letter 
of her name,” she said; “ but, as it is, I am but add- 
ing to your and torture, Know, thea, 










-ever yet have learned to love your hard, 
eeitful nature. Sheen whom began the 
of slow and secret torture thak. 

her, and has sings carricd.e figie vintion to the 
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em every syllable, 


torture of her victin. , 


. the 
could ill conceal the agony of rage and disappoint- 
ment that raged like.a tempest withia, him. 

“Woman!” he exclaimed; “if this be trug, it 
|shalb‘be amply revenged. ' Yes, you? daughter-will 
| pay for the a dearly enough so long as 

) herumiserable Nfe I will net be foiled and 

| deceived with impunity. And, ‘first, she shall ac- 

| company mei from this boasted home fo’ one where 
| she will find: a good meny less. lnxuries, ‘F cay 
| assure her, than she has managed to ewjoy hither- 
| to! Poel, feel,’ "he went ob, “that you’ should 
| wot: keep the only-enginé- you' coutd wield, that you 
| should thas whet every evil passion, and’ draw-on 

“yourself my ‘just vongeatice. But itis your fate, 

| and: you-must suffer, Oome.”* : 

| \ He advanced to the’spot where’ the unhappy wo- 

|man still clung-te her mother in despairing y: 

| bat she moved not. 

“Come,” he'repeated. “ You have acknowledged 
my right te command, ané@ that'you are en alien here, 
Come w@ my bidding, T ten you.” 

Ho seized ‘her hand; andthe mother, with alt her 
bravery and her despair, could but ill retain her 
old of the victim, while Victor hastity advanced be- 
tween the group. 

- “My. Villiers,” he-said; “I will not allow this 

cruelty. It is « 

But the sound of his voice seemed to arouse the 
unfortunate one, 

“Hush, hash! F-will go,”she gasped. 

And with a sudden effort she raised herself from; 
the support on which she had leaned of her mother’s 
arms. 

Fora few slow steps she went on, like one in a 
hideous dream, ‘till she came to the spot where Eus- 
tuce' stood awaiting her with fixed eyes and that 
smite ehe knew so well. 

Then, with a wild tossing of her aims, and a cry 
of “Save me, Victor, save me!” she fell on the floor, 
with blood gushing from. her noga and mouth im, a 
crimson stream. 





OHAPTER XLIX. 
Fed in the eyes of love—aclowdless sun, 

‘Paate in the breath of love—eternal spring, 
Could age but keep the joys that youth bas won 
The woman's heart would fold its. idle wing. 

Tf charge there.bé in fate and natures plan, 
Wherefore blame us? It is in-time, not man, 

Tue victim had escaped, but, by the quick and in- 
diguant vengeance that happily overtook the mur- 
derer, Eustace Villiers was still an unwilling 
inmate of the mansion where the unhappy.Celia lay 
& corpse, 

He had fled from the house with a swift and sudden 
stealthiness that seemed to promise escape, while the 





child of an alien, but your. uncle bed fujured her 












attention of the others was eugrossed by the dying | 


girl, who had been his victim as completely as if he 
had himself stabbed her to the heart. ~ 

But the vengeance of Heaven was not allowed to 
sleep, and the crafty one was taken in his own snare, 
even when at the very summit of his criminal am- 
bition, which he had, in his proud wiliness, believed 
to hawe climbed. 

Theguilty one fled, even though for the moment 
no one pursued ; and the path he seleeted, which led 
imto the hidden shrubberies and woeds adjoining the 
private grounds around the house, appeared to afford 
@ certain shelter and escape. 

Tt was not fora stranger to. conmprehend the intri- 
eaciesof that hidden retreat; it wag mot for the man 
whose life was thus at stake to stop te calculate the 
ehances of tle-gafety he sought. 


But ere he.had traversed many in that tan- 


gled plantation @ repert, an invo shriek of 
agony was heard. ’ 

‘The retreating man had been cagnghit te emo of the 
spring traps that were set fora di aad lawless 


aaa who. were ing: the neiighbour- 


The: next moment the coufemte off Uke gun had 
lodged in bis side, ae eee 
many hetpless inaocen was. writhing a: ‘on 
on the turfed ground ;, and when, the prison 4 
had been. wade, 


f itive, was the uiserabl 
creat cere and brought daek to the ee 
*Let. romaily ; " know the misery he has 
reougl ad be dictum @f the mourning 


of the 
& - the wikerable man was 
ua clam bers he had once 
‘Weskekilled surgeons in the neigh- 
te awert the ead which toa cer- 


pa@ fgrp aa the)derk brow and 
gquki be. interpreted Eustace 
from the mere chance of life. 

alane,, lew me alone,” he would say, 


= : t fiercely. “ You only wish to torture me.” 
And he, ia spite of his bravado and his pride, } 


And the doctors and the very case-hardened nurse 
who had been summoned to his call, shrank from the 
fearful imprecations and the gloomy bitterness of the 
sufferer. 

“ He cannotlive,” such had been ‘the dictum of 
the surgeons. “ There is no actual pain from which 
any. data can be takes. But.the mischief is internal 
and beyond reach, of aid. The easier the patient 
the more alarming is-the-danger.”’ 

And with this omjnous agsurance they retired from 
the Rookery. 

He heeded,,not the threatening looks,! tha half- 
dropped words, 

He guessed something perhaps, but he did not— 

| he would not believe what, he could in, truth interpret 
‘but too well. 
His affected desire for death, his proud and cynical 
| contempt of life were fast yielding to the. approach. of 
|} 4 world he shrank from entering—a judgment that 
would visit to the utmost his evil deeds, 

He had been lying in a. species of stupor for same 
time after the surgeons’ departure, and only the 
spasmodic twitchings of his features betrayed, the 
real comsciougpess of hig soul, 

The pain and fever of the body were as a feather’s 
weight to the suffering of hig, soul; but stil} his 
frame. lay rigid and motionless, beneath the coverlet 
that gave at once warmth and sheltar to the suscep- 
tible wound -beueath, 

There was a light footfall, but he , heeded it, not. 
Then a figure bs | gory the hed, and still his eyes 
remained regardless of the intruded presence till a 
| hand touched his. 

“Eustace,” whispered.a gentle voice, ** Eustace!” 

A quick movement agitated the patient now, 

He» opened his eyes with a startled gaze. 

“Who are you?” he moaned, averting the look, 

“I am Norma d’Albano, or rather I was,” replied 
the intruder, gently. ‘‘But Iam called. by another 
pame now. It matters not, You know me,and you 
once said you loved me, Eustace.” 

He turned his head impatiently.away from the well- 
known, beautiful face. 

“Go, go—leave me. It.is your own doing. . You 
would not-nyou would not—and you might have 
saved life,” he returned, angrily. 

The girl did not obey. She stood gazing sadly on 
the dying man with almost.an angel’s grief in her 
features, 

“ Eustace, there is yet time. ‘Repent and confess,” 
she said. “There are those at hand who have the 
power to insist on your replies to their queries, ox to 
fulfil their ‘behest for your punishment, And I—I 
caunot forget I once loved you, criminal’ and doubly 
dyedin sin as you are, and I' have begged for.one last 
chance to avert your doom here and pray for meroy 
hereafter.’ seal ufal ‘ 
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4 And what ie that, idiob—misoradla idiotthat you’ 
are?” he almost slivieked, ix the agony of mind aad 
body that he suffered. “You-have thrown away & 
golden chance; for I, yes I, can take alta} !"” he 
shrieked. “The*paperthe paper.’ Phat will tell 


all. 

“ Willit tell'all, Eustace?” she said; , WIP 
it tell'your fieudish cunning that brought stow death 
to some and'from which I wes only, saved By, your 
very eagerness. to complete my death?” 

“Tt was.a,clevew device,” ha went on, saaeringly,, 
as his brains. seomed to, fever with his inorensing, 
pain. “ Yes, yes, one that few would haze imagined, 
so safe and so noiseless, and so, free, from, punishment, 
They should call. me the ‘Foot, Pickler, eh, Norma, 
and give ma a peerage for my, as on 

The girl shivered with the sickening horror of the 
scene. But.ewen,.the. misery af \the,,sceme | did but 
déepen her womaa’s pity fox the being wha, sinful. as, 
he was; hovered.on the buink, of euch: a reteibution: 
for his crimes, 

“Eustace, try to ealm yourself,” she, said,. fiomly..! 
“ And the brief space that nemains.to you mayieven 
yet. suffice for your rapeutance and: atongment.: Olr,.. 
itis awful tev go inta sternity: wheee that. unhappy? | 
one has but preceded you with the cry for vengeance: 
on her lips) Think whasit: witl ba—think:of: hes, of 
the innocent Irena. and~ani——!" 

“And yoursell, I suppose," he caid, snecringty., 
“You would calé down -vergeance; I suppose, or me-| 
for the sake of alf that you suffered. -““¥Fet—yet," he 
mormered, faintly, as‘if' his fierce: strength was: 
already fatling him, “Listen, Norma. Yorwerethe: 
only one I ever loved, only when, Irene cameit was’ 
too golden'a chance; snd’ then Oslis, witt-her-thouw- 
sands, who- ‘was mine—mins, though ¥ had’ forg 
scorned myself for the hoyigt folly. Yes, it was too 
great a temptation, and at least, if thay, deceived me, 
they are gone before me, and lost all they held dear. 
That’s pleasant.. Only yoa—-you will be his, rich and 
happy. It’is torture to thitik of it. “Yes, yes. It 
shan’t—it, shan’t-——” 

The fever flush. mounted. up, fiercely to his braw, 
his eyes glared with the wildness of insanity, aad 
before Norma was awaxe,he had, sprang up, and, 
catching her small figure in, hig: arms,, dragged. her to 
the window of the apartment. F 

His hand was on the fastening, and the next mo- 
ment he. would have, throw it, open and either flung 
Norma from, the giddy, height, er himself-spraug with: 
her to certain death, 

But fortunately fex the inteuded victim the watch- 
ful care, of one. she loved’ as- she: had wever kaown: 
real one true affection before was guarding-heri her 
peril, 

Her loud, agouized shriok brought Grantley Neville: 
toherside, Yet fora: moment it-was\a:dowbtfiul con- 
test between love and hate; which. might have, per- 
haps, ended in-e stil! more painfal tragedy worthy 
of the departing hand of that fiend in human-shape. 

But Norma’s voiee sounded through the chambers 
and passages of that vast-mansion with thrilling 
power, and at length :the maniac was: overpowered 
and conveyed once more ts the bed, which, in a few 
brief hours; witnessed the fast breath of him whose 
career had dragged so many innocent victims to the 
grave, about to-close over his own guilty head. 

It was his last effort at, revenge, and ‘Norma 
Vyvian, as she mast now be called, shunned that 
ckamber formany a long mouth and year as the scene 
of her own fearful'danger and that awful death scene 
of him she had once Joved with all the ferwour.of a 
young and Southern nature alone and friendless in 
the dreary world. 

* Saree * 7 
_ Little remains. to-be told, gave in the brief axplana- 
tion of the mystery.of Kustace Villiers’s, secret, and, 
the gathering of the threads of|the lives that had.es- 
“9 his ferocious gunning. 

t was not without much reluctance and shuddering, 
horror that Norma, revealed what from her ewa ex- 
perience she doubted not.to ba the. slow process. of 
murdering the vietims,and that would have no douut 
sent the luckless. heiress of, the Rookery to @ rapid 
grave, even had she survived.the shock.af. Bustace’s 
reappearance on the seene. 

The secret ha@ consisted én. inflicting by slowand 
gradual degrees the agony of foot tickling om the 
helpless women exposed to his power, 

“At first, by more playfal ice,as.it seemed,” she 
said, “and as a sort of childish meang-of exciting 
laughter and induging # givlish indignation and. re- 
venge. But it grew more painful each day that he 
used to pass with me at’ Naples, and after he had 
formed his designs on poor Irene, he hastened the 
means of shortening my existence, ‘till finding, as I 
Suppose, that I was, in truth, less susceptible and nerv- 
ous than was consistent with lis schemes, he drugged 
‘se with some slow though deadly medicine, that 
nly the profound skill, and watchf ad tape of dear old 


‘Andwhen Dhad recovered it was at Jast agreed on 


h 


bride of one of England's peers, and, sur- 





between: him and Lord Graptley and olf that 
should remain ia strict concealment till I could burst 
on the guilty man without bringing shame and sorrow 
on the sweet Irene, Had he behaved to her with 
ever ordinary tenderness and affection I would have 
sacrificed my own claims, my own wrongs for her 
sake. But as it'wagsle escaped that worst blow, and 
I—TI thank Heaven that the bitterest. of know- 
ing she: was,not a-wife was spared ta her.” 
rantley Navilte looked as if oaly’the presence of 
Barbara Fitzalan, and the old Alphouso restrained 
him from clasping the lovely girl to his heart and 
pouring out, his sdiairing eympatity and affection for 
her noble endurance ‘and self-denial. 

“You hava, at any rate, secured the happiness 
of almost all within the influence of your bright sun- 
shine,” ba said, warmly. ‘You da not kalf ¢om- 
prehend.the extemt of your beneficenca, yet. You 
have not, heard.of the nature of Ireve, Delaucy’s will, 
nor the actual position in which your cousin Victor:is 
placed, from, your advent.as, heiness of, tae Rookery.” 

The. girl; her. head, silently. 

er heart was fullto bursting with the varied emo-. 
tions that ware.ewelling wp. within, aud it would have 
been well nigh impossiblefor any ane; evan. those to 
whem she was, most dear, to compraband the eoaten- 
tion: between epposing emotibas in her seul, 

But hee ayes 6ei@ fan more, plainly, than: worda her 
eager desite to leqra al,.and Barbare: Vitzalan’s blue 
orbs had an anxious trouble in them that. Grantley 
rend ~with an.answeriag.sympathy im his fealings: 


he:said,. with .a .wiu tery smile: at. the fair empectant, 
“Only this document: of the nurse's: which had ex~ 
cited: that :bad man’s eupidity, and drew him from 
my darling, Irene, by some effort that-must- have cost 
her dearly, nisneged to secure the wealth-and lands 
over-which she had control from the cupidity of ter 
supposed husband. Aud Victor Mordant is nearly 
compensated for anyreal or imaginary grievance in 
his share of the will by the bequest to himself of sll 
over which Irene had power—a token, of enduring 
love whith will bring consolation to’ its object long 
ere’ the benefit itself has eae from custom on his 
enjoyment. ‘Ts it'not so, Lady Barbara?” he added, 
turning to the earl’s daughter, 

But ‘Barbara had vanished unperceived, and the 
good old servitor and friend of the young heiress of 
the Vyvians had wisely followed her example, 
though, more deliberately than, the fair young crea- 
ture thus shrinking from the aoft, betrays), she, could 
scarcely, restrain. 

Grantley turned again to her he loved, with, a tri- 
umphant, smile, 

“Am Ito plead in vain now, Norma? Can‘%you 
discover any good reasons. for delaying my happiness 
—and, may I not add, your own? Unless, indeed, 
he, added, “* you think my poov pretensions are not 
equal to; the lovely and gifted heiress, and give.me 
a dismissal for my tion.” 

It is needless to chronicle Norma's reply, save in 
one brief sentence : 

“ Not yet, dear Grantley. It is too soon after poor 
Celia’s death ; and. the scandal would be too widely 
bruited. Besides which, I have a hope in my heart 
that her loss may even be more than filled up to 
poor Victor. Barbara’s whole heart is his, though 
perhaps she scareely even knows the extert of her 
affection for iim, and if we give some space for the 
healing of past wounds the worst effects of the past 
miseries may be gofteved for the living sufferers from 
that deep-laid plot.” 

Grantley remonstrated, though with a strong feel- 
iug of increased admiration and love for the fair 
creature he had won. 

And after some farther pleading the date of the 
wedding was fixed for six. months from that time, 
which would afforda most deeorous space for mourn. 


ing. 

Yet, though if appeared a weary interval to 
Grantley Neville, it was pregnant with some re- 
markable events that justified the wisdom of the 
delay. 

The bridegroom of the celebrated cantatrice—the 
well-nigh victim, of Eustace Villiers—-came to the 
altar under a more distinguished and noble name 
thea he had berue during his wild youth and his 
fitful courtship. 

The Marquis of Balmont was no more. A rapid 
fever had carried: him off iu the very flower of man-~ 
hood, and by his decease not only was.the sensitive 
couscience of the young heiress relieved from the 
slightest reproach but Grantley was installed in 
hononr an‘) in wealth, whic he proudly laid at the 
feet of her he loved, 

Yes, the fair young creature stood at the altar in 
a glitter of distinction, and hope, and happiness, that 
shecould little have anticipated in her days of sorrow 
end obscurity. 





Alphouso could have baffled by care and antidotes. 


Phe heiress, descendant of an old family, the 


“Nay; itis got amy such vepy fearful catastrophe,” || 


rounded by a crowd.of the most distinguished of the 
land, Norma stood: at, the altar beautiful, gifted, 
brilliant, and yet yielding alb with a aweet, feminine 
humility to the maw she had learned to love. ‘Lhe 
snnbeams glittered im bev dark bair, on the priceless 
gems that own proud talents hadwon from royal 
and noble hands. The dark eyes mighthave rivalled 
their lustre im the bright: happiness whieh flashed 
from their orbs. 

And as she knelt before the altar-many a mature 
heart invotuntarity pronounced a blessing on their 
union, and many.a younger brain envied Grantley 
the prize he had won at so, sore-a risk and patient a 
courtship. Amd at her sitle. was another fair and 
noble girl, speaking her vows with a confident if a 
chastened love, 

Barbara Fitzalan knew well'that she was not the 
first, the spontaneous choice of him to whom she 
plighted her troth, 

Irene’s fair image’ and Celia’s pale shade did, per- 
haps, cast a faint, shadow over the maiden gladness 
of the bride of Victor Mordant. Still it was neither 
for sadness nor distrust that the tint deepened, It 
was but the mist that betokens a brilliant. day, 
whick hung over the, dawn of their married life 

And as it passed. away, ae. Victor realized more 
perfeetly the sweetness and the unselfish purity of 
lev! ho-had: chosen, it was: the vary study of his/life 
to prove) to her haw deep,.ank truce, aud grateful was 
the sentiment that faishy webled and gushed forth in 
| his nature 
And so convinced was her father of the happiness 
|and easelavished ow bis child that he flually exerted 
his inftuence-to procure the remainder of the family 
title and estates. to the disinterested heir of the 
Vy-vians. 

Mr: Herries Hved only #- short time after: the re- 
lease ‘from the lunatic gsylam in which he had been 
confined; albeit he coal? not-but confess in his’ in- 
most heart: that the pavishment had been in a manner 
a just retribution for his own,avarice and his sinfal- 
uess towards the unhappy Celia when he discovered 
her position and her bondage. 

Carlos Montijo disappeared, and after some yearg 
of brigandage and lawless, excitement in his native 
land returned to the Rookery to die, where the wo- 
man he had so madly and fatally loved had ended 
her troubled life. His corpse was found lying near 
the vault of the Vyvians, and next his. hand a like- 
ness; that. she had once bestewed om him as, a proof 
of, gracious, fawour and regard. 

uso, was.an, honoured iumate of Norma’s 
house till his death in an extreme, old age. 

He bad saved the lives,alikeof his beloved protégée 
and of the husband: of hevr, choice, and they. both re- 
turned the boon witl, reverent, gratitude. Their 
children were taught to, consider him almost ase 
foster parent, and their happiest youthful hours were 
spent at, his knees, listening to his tales of the dis- 
tant land where their: parents had run such dangers 
and been delivered by bis wisdom and tenderness, 

Jenkius and Lauva were married, but with a very 
questionable result, 

The pretty, flirting bride managed to dissipate the 
ill-gotten gains of her mature husband, aud finally to 
leave him bankrupt in pocket and in comfort for a 
younger and more attractive man, 

Thus, the enemies of the unhappy and erring 
Celia did not prosper on the spoits they bad exacted, 
while her penitenee and her‘early fate cast a pitying 
veil over her transgressions. 

But for Eustace Villiers; he whose early history 
ever remained in mystery, and whose crimes excited 
at once # shudder and a hating repugnance to hig 
very name, there was no such indulgence. 

Barbarous and cruel in life, he lay in alone, un- 
honoured grave, his name. ever mentioned with 
loathing, his plans frustrated, his victims emanci- 
pated, and the'sole chronicle of his deeds prepared by 
his disgraceful end. There can be little fear that hig 
crimes will be imitated, or that amidst the various 
phases that human passion or selfish avarice can de- 
sire there will be a repetition.of the hideous inven- 
tion of torture which marked the career of the Foor 
TICKLER. 

THE BND. 





A ZAnzrpar letter of the 15th of March, which 
appears in an Indian contemporary, states that the 
route from the coast to the interior is again: inter~ 
rupted, the native chief Marembo having: twice 
attacked the Arabtraders. The Livingstone Relief 
Expedition had consequently not started, but was 
believed to be nearly ready. 

Tue Lecturer AND THE RePorTER.—A re- 
porter having dined with some friends, attended a 
lecture afterwards, and favoured the public with 
the following report : “The lecture last evening 
was a brilliant affair. The hall ought to have been 








filled, but we'are sorry to say only 40 persons were 
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resent. The speaker commenced by saying that 
Re was by birth an ecclesiastical deduction; gavea 
learned description of Satan, and his skill in saw- 
ing trees. Among other things he stated that the 
patriarch Abraham taught Cecrops arithmetic, We 
trust the eloquent divine may be induced to repeat 
the lecture at some future day.” What the lecturer 
said to the reporter: “ Dear sir—In @ report of 
my lecture in your beautiful city you have made 
some mistakes, which I wish you to correct. You 
made me speak of myself as by birth an ‘ ecclesias- 
tical deduction.’ What I said was that I was not 
by birth, but cnly ecclesiastically, a Dutchman. In- 
stead of speaking of Satan as sawing trees I spoke 
of him as sowing tares, I said nothing of Abraham, 
but spoke of the Arabians as nomads of patriarchal 
simplicity. I said that Cecrops was the founder 
of Athens, and instructed the people in agricul- 
ture,” 








THE MYSTERY OF 
FALKLAND TOWERS. 


> 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
Well, he hath often limed his prey, why now 


Should he demur when they have him in toils ? 
"Tis biter bit, and nothing more, 
The Dungeon of Dalisbury. 


ALTHOUGH Lord Falkland was well assured that 
Captain Diggs intended playing him false to a cer- 
tain degree, and had taken measures for his revenge, 
he was not prepared for the full development .of 
the captain's scheme against him. rf 

The horror which ran through the entire house- 
hold of Falkland Towers when the particulars of ' 
the frightful fate which had overtaken Hawkes, the 
steward, was not permitted to die away before 
he again pressed Diggs to the business of the trans- 
fer of the Romney estates. The proposed coroner’s 
investigation upon the body of the unfortunate 
Jane Richards having been relinquished, perforce, 
onthe very morning following the visit to the 
family vaults, his lordship insisted upon closing the 
business at once. Diggs consented. 

With the exception of the solicitor who had ac- 
companied him from London—and of Lady Flo- 
rence, of whom he could see but little—the cap- 
tain appeared to not have a friend in the castle. 
Turn whichever way he would, he encountered 
naught but sinister glances and covert scowls. 
Both his lordship and Madame La Grande still 
wore their masks of apparent trustfulness, but 
from behind them occasionally peered fortha cold, 
deadly hate, combined with an anticipative triumph 
and exultation which there was no mistaking. 

The remaining confederates—Lord Fitz-Gram- 
mont, Lady Fitz-Grammont, the countess, and 
Hugo and Felicia Withers—were more open, so far 
as manners and facial expression went. But, 
strange to relate, the whilom keen-witted, swift- 
sighted Diggs appeared to note nothing whatever 
of this. He moved among them with the blissful 
confidence of a child, and chatted freely with his 
lawyer about the business in hand. 

On the morning agreed upon his lordship had the 
great drawing-room of t .e castle filled not only with 
his guests but with some of the upper domestics, 
so eager was he to have every one witness his 
triumph. 

Lady Florence—who had received some intima- 
tion of the complete ruin of Ralph Romney— 
would gladly have absented herself, but his lord- 
ship insisted upon her presence, and even Diggs 
found an opportunity to advise her to be pre- 
sent. 

They were all assembled in the drawing-room, 
and a table covered with writing-materials and sur- 
rounded by a number of chairs was at the front 
end of the apartment. At one side of this table 
sat Lord Falkland, with several of his friends 
standing at his side and behind him. Diggs and 
his lawyer occupied seats at the opposite side, the 
latter busying himself with cutting some quills 
into pens, while the gallant captain eyed the com- 
pany with nonchalant ease. 

“Well,” said his lordship, impatiently, “ where 
are the bonds and mortgages, captain? ‘There are 
plenty of people here to witness the assignments. 
We might as well get through with drawing up 
= additional papers are needed as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

**Mr. Garnish, my solicitor here, has all the 
papers, my lord,” said Diggs, turning to the 
lawyer. 

“Yes, my lord,’ said the legal gentleman, pro- 
ducing a small blue bag, from which he drew a 
number of carefully filed documents ; “ the bonds 
and mortgages are here, and I also took the pre- 
caution to prepare beforehand what additional 
papers are necessary to complete the transfer. We 
only await the arrival of Squire Romney.” 

“ Squire——!”’ exclaimed his lordship, forgetting 
the company in which he was, or perhaps not 


particularly caring for it. “What do we want 
with that bumpkin here? Don't the estates belong 
to Captain Diggs, and isn’t he going to make them 
over ?” 

“‘ Undoubtedly, my lord, but, in the contemplated 
transfers the presence of Mr. Romney is a legal 


“So be it, then,” growled his lordship, in a 
mollified tone. “ After all,” he added, turning, with 
a grin, to Madame La Grande and the countess, 
who sat near him, “we might aa well enjoy the 
discomfiture of the penniless puppy here as else- 
where. Gad! how he will squeal when he finds 
himself a bankrupt!” 

“Tt will be as good as a play,” smiled the coun- 


tess. 

“By Jove, but it will, though,” drawled Fitz- 
Grammont, stroking his moustache. ; 

“ But I trust,” said Hugo Withers, with mock 
concern, “ you will not permit him to work upon 
your lordship’s feelings—your lordship will not 
relent ?” 

Falkland burst into a coarse laugh, in which he 
was heartily joined by Madame La Grande and the 
rest. 

** T scarcely think there will be any occasion for 
your lordship to relent,” said Diggs, smiling. 

* Occasion, or not, be sure I never shall, captain,” 
replied his lordship. “ I’ll treat him as I would the 
worm that crawls; and I’m different from most 
people in that respect. I always go out of my way 
to tread on worms.”’ 

He cast a malignant look at Lady Florence as he 
spoke. She had sat quietly apart, pale, but col- 
lected; but now a ewift tremor of the lip showed 
that his brutal words cut home. 

The bell meg at this moment, and Squire Romney 
was announced. He entered with his usual quiet, 
manly bearing, and, appearing to take no note of 
the insulting glances that were thrown at him, 
moony made a slight bow to Lady Florence, and 
took his stand behind the chair occupied by Cap- 
tain Diggs. 

Mr. Garnish wrote some lines at the foot ofa 
somewhat voluminous document, filled in a number 
of blanks, which had been left open, and then 
amor, the last page of the writing flat upon the 
table. 

“ Captain, your signature,” said he, pointing with 
his pen toa space at the bottom of the sheet. “It 
is hardly necessary, Mr. Romney,” added he, turn- 
ing, with a sarcastic smile, to the young squire, “ to 
read the bill of assignment aloud. You are pro- 
bably already aware of its purpot.” 

* No, it is not necessary, sir,” said Ralph, bowing 
his head upon his breast, and speaking in a feeble, 
faltering voice, which caused a perceptible titter 
on the part of the conspirators. 

Diggs appended his signature slowly, and with an 
elaboration of flourish. 

“You, Mr. Romney,” said the solicitor, dipping 
his pen in the ink, and tendering it, with a pitying 
look, “ will sign directly under the captain’s sig- 
nature.” 

Ralph, with his head still bowed, took the pen, 
and wrote his name with a trembling hand. 

- “ Who will witness these signatures ?” asked Mr. 
Garnish. 

“I, forone!” exclaimed Falkland, rising, with his 
dark features alive with fiendish exultation. ‘ But 
wait,” he added. *‘ Will the name of one of the 
parties chiefly interested answer as a witness ?” 

“Your name will answer very well, my lord,” 
said Garnish, bowing obsequiously. 

“There it is, then!” cried his lordship; and, 
om down, he inscribed his name with feverish 

aste. 

* One other name is require?,” said the lawyer. 

“My dear cousin Florence, it shall be yours,” 
said his lordship, looking at Lady Florence, with a 
malignant smile, and then casting a glance of 
even keener malice at Romney, whose head, how- 
ever, still remained bowed upon his breast, as if in 
supreme humiliation. 

““I—I would rather not be a witness,” faltered 
Florence. 

“ T insist upon it,” exclaimed Lord Falkland. 

She was about to return a haughty reply when 
her eye caught that of Captain Diggs, when she 
instantly arose and approached the table. 

“TI suppose it is of little consequence,” said she, 
taking the pen which Mr. Garnish offered her. But 
Falkland watched, 'with unctuous satisfaction, her 
paleness increase as she wrote her name. 

“ The business is at an end,” said the man of law, 
folding up the papers, and returning them, with 
the other documents, tothe blue bag. ‘“ Mr. Rom- 
ney,” he added, turning to the young squire with 
much formality of manner, “by the document 
which has just been signed and witnessed, accord- 
ing to law, all of your estates, including Romney 
Manor and Romney Park, which had virtually 
passed into the possession of Captain Diggs, 








through the liquidation of what are sometimes 





termed debts ef -cnaour, are now, by free and un- 
conditional deed of gift on the part of said Captain 
Diggs, returned to your keeping. Here are the 
bonds and mortgages of your property, sir.” 

Ralph, who all along been in the secret, 
accepted the blue bag witha simple bow ; but Lady 
Florence could not restrain a cry of joy. 

As for the consternation which seized upon the 
conspirators, it was almost indescribable, 

Lord Falkland stood for an instant as if paralyzed. 
and then with a howl of rage he hurled the inkstand 
at Diggs’shead. Diggs cleverly dodged it, and it 
smashed a large pier-glass directly behind him. 

His lordship, with his hands clenched and his 
fea ures distorted like those of a maniac fresh from 
Bedlam, approached the captain''‘menacingly, fol- 
lowed by Fitz-Grammont, Hugo Withers, and their 
fellows. 

“ Stand off!” cried Diggs, the hard lines starting 
out in his fine face like springs of ‘steel, and his 
keen eyes gleaming with the still, collected fire of 
one well used to danger. “ I’ve conquered a dozen 
such curs as you, and can do so again!” 

‘Villain! traitor!” hissed Falkland, pausing 
however instinctively before the stern, determined 
front that opposed him. ‘“ You have’ betrayed 

1 ’ 


“ Entirely—absolutely !” said Diggs, coolly. ‘‘ My 
object from the beginning has been to bafile your 
infernal schemes against the weak and innocent, and 
I thank Heaven I have succeeded well!’ 

** Ay, and worked out your own destruction at the 
same time!” exclaimed Falkland, growing something 
cooler as he saw that the Romney property was hope- 
lessly lost.to him. 

m.. onnoet his fost, one 5 ergo Policeman 
e his appearance from the earing a pair 
of manacles in his hands. 

“ Officer, do your duty! There is your prisoner!” 
cried Lord Falkland, pointing to Captain Diggs, who 
instantly manifested great consternation, though 
whether affected or real it would be difficult to 
say. 

Lady Florence, Romney, and the lawyer, Garnish, 
started back in genuine amazement and concern. 

Falkland and his friends, including the ladies, 
looked on with fiendish exultation, 

It was a striking tableau. 

: ao what am I accused ?” exclaimed Diggs, falter- 
ingly. 

** Of being John Rivers, the convict, home from 
Botany Bay—howe without leave of absence,” said 
Falkland, chuckling. ‘ Ah, my friends,” added he, 
turning to the company, “if you could only see 
that fellow with his wig off, and the blonde powder 
and dye taken out of his whiskers and skin, you 
would readily recognize him as the same rogue who 
stood up in the prisoner’s dock of the Old Bailey, 
going on seven years ago, to receive his sentence of 
twenty years for forging Bank of England cheques. 
Butit is the same rascal nevertheless. Officer, do 
your duty!” ‘ 

The Bow Street official closed up to Diggs, and 
snapped the iron bracelets upon his wrists. 

‘* How well they become you, captain!” said the 
countess, laughing heartily. 

‘* He seems to have been born to them !” sneered 
Madame La Grande. 

“Quite the thing, by Jove!’ mocked Hugo 
Withers. 

“ Aw, nowI suppose he can have tiger-hunting 
for a life-time, eh ? simpered De Vavassour. 

“Will youtake a drink bafore you go, my dear 
captain ?” said Fitz-Grammont. 

Lady Florence and Ralph still remained speech- 
less—the former staring with dilated eyes, as though 
unable to believe their evidence. 

“ Well,” said Diggs, with a hard smile, like that 
of the abandoned criminal, “ it’s fair enough, I sup- 
pose. I hope to floor = with aces, and you beat 
me by a flush hand. I don’t squeal, you see. But 
siuce the jig is up be generousand tell me how it 
was done.” 

“ Why, you idiot !’”’ exclaimed his lordship, lean- 
ing forward, and shaking his fist under the captain’s 
nose, “I suspected you of playing me false, and had 
Withers here to follow you up from the moment 

‘ou last quitted this castle until you entered the 
Eat! of Glenmorgan’s residence.” 

** What, do you mean to say that that keen—that 
excessively keen, sharp-witted fellow who ‘ sha- 
dowed’ me all the way to London, was——”’ 

“* None other than your humble servant, my dear 
captain,” interrupted Hugo Withers, bowing with 
mock ceremony, and stroking his moustache con- 
ceitedly. 

“* By Jove! but you did it well! You would make 
a capital detective, Hugo.” 

‘“* Withers,’ continued his lordship, “ followed 
you up, ascertained your contemplated trea- 
chery, and made sure by the records that you 
were the escaped convict John Rivers. So, 
my fine fellow, whether we had succeeded 
or not in this Romney business—I thought 
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you would beat least partially faithful in that, in 
order to get the money I promised you for 
your pains—I this officer, with his warrant 
ready, to bag you!” f 

“You'rea deepone! Gad! it was well done, if 
I say it myself.” i . ‘ 

“ Perhaps,” said hislordship, drawing himself up 
and looking about him, not without some genuine 
concern in his features, “ perhaps this rascal will 
even now have his ridiculous revenge by cooking 
up some abaurd charges against myself. It would be 
rogue-like to do it.” : 

“ Oh,no. I shall makeno charges against you at 
present, my lord,” said Diggs, with another har- 
dened largh. “Shall Iaccompany you to London, 
my dear fellow ?”’ he added, turning to the officer in 
an endearing manner. 

“ Certainly, captain. The dog-cart is in readiness 
to convey us to the station, and we will be fellow 
passengers from there to Newgate.” 

Lady Florence at this moment regained her 
speech—recovered from her trance, asit were, and, 
looking at Diggs in the same, dream-like, uncertain 
way, she exclaimed : 

“ Man—captain—speak to me! Is what he ” (she 
turned her finger toward Lord Falkland) “ has 
charged you with the truth ?” 

“Lady, he has spoken the truth,” said Diggs, 
doggedly. ae 

Mr. Romney sprang forward just in time to sup- 
port Lady Florence into a fauteuil, for, upon re- 
ceiving this reply, she had swooned away. 

A little later, and the vicious guests of Falkland 
Towers were standing upon the terrace overlook- 
ing the drive, with tongue and feature expressive 
of mock commiseration; for Captain Diggs was 
being driven away in the dog-cart, with the Bow 
Street official at his side and the handcuffs on his 
wrists. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Every sense 
Had been o’erstrung by pangs intense ; 
And each frail fibre of her brain 
As bow-strings, when relaxed by rain, 
he erring arrow launch aside) 
Sent forth her thoughts all wild and — 
yron, 
Wuen Lady Florence recovered from her swoon 
she found herself in bed, and suffering with a rag- 
ing fever. She was also delirious at times, and 


coneny unaware of what was passing around 


er. 

During her delirium she talked wildly and in- 
coherently of the checkered past, but her disordered 
mind seemed to be chiefly controlled by a fear of 
being poisoned. This apprehension also took, pos- 
session of her during her intervals of reason, as it 
naturally would, considering her firm conviction 
that Jane Richards had been poisoned at the hands 
of Madame La Grande. 

When her fever ! a1 broken and her delirium de- 
parted, and she lay enfeebled bat rational, she was 
somewhat reassured to find that she had been’ 
constantly attended by one of the women who had 
been sent to her by her godfather. The other wo- 
man, she was informed, had been recalled by the 
order of the Earl of Glenmorgan himself. 

She also found that she had been administered to 
by the doctor, assisted by the sage advice of Doctor 
Gipsajoker. 

The latter still remained a guest at the castle, 
notwithstanding the treachery which had been dis- 
played by his quondam relative, Captain Diggs. 
He, the doctor, had already given an earnest of 
his zeal, in the estimation of the conspirators, in 
furnishing the snspicious compound whereby the 
——— removal of the poor woman, Jane 

ichards, had been effected ; and his extraordinary 
<upidity, combined with the apathy with which he 
had witnessed the cloud of adversity gather over 
Digg;, was also sufficient guaranty for them to take 
him still more deeply into their confidence. 

Lady Florence soon recovered with her usual 
buoyancy of body and mind. 

During the few days of her speedy convalescence 
She received no visits from either Lord Falkland 
or Madame La Grande, although they frequently 
sent earnest inquiries regarding her health. Shoe 
was extremely grateful to be rid of their presence, 
and had little to complain of respecting the treat- 
ment she received. The single servant left to her 
by her getter (whose action in recalling the 
others she could not understand, though it gave her 
no alarm), was a staid, ee woman of mid- 
dle age, who had little to say, but who was singu- 
larly attentive in her duties. 

At last, feeling her strength sufficiently recovered, 
Lady Florence dressed herself with care, and 
signified her intention of going into the drawing- 
toom, and soon afterwards of taking a drive. 

_ Before she had quitted the little sitting-taom ad- 
— her chamber, however, she was intruded 
upon by Lord Falkland, who was followed into the 





toom by the country doctor and Dr. Gipsajoker. 


These scientific gentlemen, while his lordship 
stood a little apart, proceeded to engage her in a 
conversation which was rather bewildering to her. 

From the topics of the day they glided into 
subjects of a profounder nature, even touching 
upon metaphysics and philosophical questions of 
which she had no knowledge whatever. Her pique 
was aroused, and she ceased to answerthem. She 
simply regarded Lord Falkland with cold indigna- 
tion, ascribing the incomprehensible conduct of the 
men of medicine to some foolish project of his own 
for the purpose of humiliating her. But the doctors 
kept up their conversation, and, when she ceased 
to reply, appeared to mark the effect of their words 
upon her by the most remarkable scrutiny. They 
would notice the flash of her eye, the compression 
of her lips, the colouring of her cheeks, in such a 
significant way that she could endure it no longer. 

* Gentlemen,” said sha, rising, ‘‘ I do not under- 
stand your learned twaddle, nor do I wish to. 
You came to my apartments uninvited ; oblige me 
by leaving them now at my express request.” 

The two doctors looked at each other, tapped 
their foreheads significantly with their forefingers, 
and then glanced mysteriously at Lord Falkland, 
who shook his head sorrowfully, and then regarded 
jor hag with hypocritical commiseration in his 
ooks., 

“ Why, what mean you?” exclaimed Lady Flo- 
rence, ever ready to take the alarm of some con- 
spiracy against her. “One would think that you 
fancied me insane ?” 

They again shook their heads, smiled mourn- 
fully, and again regarded each other and her with 
mysterious meaning in their looks. 

“* My dear cousin,” at length said his lordship, 
hesitatingly, but with much assumed kindness in 
his tone, “ I see you are dressed with care. May I 
ask what you contemplated doing ?”’ 

‘I intended to order the carriage for a drive, 
and then to make preparations for returning to 
London at once.” - 

“A very wise determination, cousin. A drive in 
the open air cannot fail to do you good. ‘The 
carriage shall be ready for you in half an hour.” 

With this Lord Falkland withdrew, followed by 
the medical gentlemen, and leaving Florence full 
of vague apprehensions. Nevertheless she bade 
her maid bring her cloak and bonnet, and de- 
scended to the drawing-room. 

Here she waited alone, with considerable im- 
patience, until the carriage was at last announced, 
Beside the coachman, on the box, was Dr. Gipsa- 
joker. Ataloss to account for this, she started 
back in still greater surprise when, the door of the 
carriage being opened to her, she perceived that the 
interior was occupied by Madame La Grande and 
the Countess of Arundel. Indignant, she was about 
to return to the terrace, when Lord Falkland, who 
stood directly behind her, seized her by the 
shoulders and thrust her forcibly into the car- 
riage. 

The door was slammed to with a snap, the coach- 
man snapped his whip, and the wheels were trun- 
dling rapidly over the gravel, before she recovered 
from the shock of her forcible entrance. 

Her first impulse was to scream, but she con- 
trolled herself by an effort, and glanced indignantly 
at the two women who sat opposite to her, and who 
looked upon her with hypocritical kindness. 

“Can you tell me what is the meaning of this 
fresh outrage ? What is the new plot against me ?”’ 
she exclaimed. 

“There is no plot against you, my poor child,” 
said Madame La Grande. ‘“ This drive is for your 
own good, and it was deemed best that we should 
accompany you in your—your present mental con- 
dition.” ‘ 

“My present mental condition ?”’ repeated Lady 
Florence, while a new and horrible fear suddenly 
darkened over her soul. “ Merciful Heaven! you 
don’t deem me crazy ? 

The countess and Madame La Grande exchanged 
a faint smile. 

* Don’t disturb yourself, my poor dear,” said the 
former, cheerfully ; “‘ you will find that everything 
we shall do for you will be for the best.” 

Lady Florence buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. She felt herseif 
once more in the toils of her heartless persecutors. 
Her godfather had apparently deserted her, or been 
deluded into the belief that her troubles were at an 
end. Captain Diggs, once her shrewd, intelligent 
friend in need, was a self-confessed criminal and a 
prisoner in chains. She could have no communi- 
cation with Ralph Romney, who would have laid 
down his life for her. Her enemies had triumphed, 
and she was at their mercy. 

The recollection of her station, and the dignity 
| ae ay to it, returned to her, however, and she 

7” her tears and endeavoured to compose her- 
self. 

As she did so the carriage drew up to a slower 
pace, and she was aware of two ill-looking men 





walking on the roadside upon which she looked. 
They were dressed something after the manner of 
country bailiffs, carrying each a heavy staff in his 
hand. As the carriage slowly passed these men she 
heard them spring up and take their position behind 
the box, and then the horses were instantly whipped 
up into augmented speed. 

_ It was now only by the utmost effort of her voli- 
tion that she could master the outward expression 
of her tears, but she succeeded in doing so. 

As the carriage swept into that portion of the 
road that ran along the verge of the sea it again pro- 
ceeded so slowly as almost to come toa standstill. 
Florence turned sick with terror as she looked out 
of the window, for below and before her, stretching 
far away, lay the hideous quicksands, quivering 
and gleaming in the misty light, and she felt sure 
that the carriage was about to halt upon the very 
spot where the masked assailant had attempted to 
cast her into the deeps. 

But no; again the carriage moved swiftly on and 
the borders of the sea were soon behind. 

“ Never mind ; when we pass through the village 
I shall shriek for help,’ thought Florence. “I 
know the villagers love me, and will come to my 
assistance,”” 

But they did not pass through the village. Tho 
carriage turned into an almost neglected road, that 
made a short cut across the neck of the peninsula 
upon which Falkland village was situated to the 
continuation of the marshes on the farther side. 

The neck of the peninsula was soon crossed, and 
Florence saw that the road was leading them directly 
across the foggy marsh-land toward the sea. A 
little turn of the road gave her a momentary view 
of the broadexpanse. She could judge the locality 
of the farsea-line by the increased density of vapour 
hovering along its verge. Ono building alone re- 
lieved the dreary monotony of the smoking flats. 
That was a large, square-looking structure that 
loomed out, grimly and prison-like, fromthe seafogs. 
—- turn in the road quickly shut it from her 
sight. 

Florence was now @ number of miles from tho 
castle—twelve or fifteen she judged—and in a 
locality with which she was entirely unacquainted. 

She looked at the two women who sat opposite to 
her. She already knew them to be wicked and 
heartless, and now they were whispering together, 
with occasional glances in her direction of such sin- 
ister significance as to greatly increase the appre- 
hensions with which she was already well nigh dis- 
tracted, 

The carriage at length drew up upon a gravel 
space which had been reared upon the soft spongy 
turf of the marshes and, the door being opened, Lady 
Florence alighted, followed closely by her compa- 
nions, 

She looked about her in a bewildered, frightened 
way. She was before the portals of the square- 
looking, isolated structure she had caughta glimpse 
of when first entering upon the marsh. Its walls 
were pierced, with tall, narrow, slit-like windows, 
which were grated and barred with iron. The door 
was also small, deeply set in the masonry, and 
crossed with longitudinal strips of iron. Now and 
then sounds like muffled screams and curses came 
from within. 

A terror that she had never experienced—that she 
had never imagined before took possession of Lady 
Florence, and for an instant she stood transfixed. 
Then, regaining voice and motion, and hardly know- 
ing what she did, she fled like a deer along the 
marshes toward the beating sea, giving utterance 
to piercing shrieks as she fled. 

‘The two men who had got up behind the carriage 
on the road sped after her, and quickly overtook her. 
They gagged her, and dragged her back in their 
strong arms. 

The unfortunate young lady lost her senses 
for a brief period; but when she recovered them 
she was the lonely occupant ofa small prison-like 
apartment. The walls were bare and rudely white- 
washed. The furniture consisted of a small iron 
bedstead, a small iron chair, a small iron washstand, 
supplied with a metal basinand pitcher, the latter 
filled with pure water, anda small iron table, upon 
which were placed some broken bits of bread and 
cheese. 

At first she scarcely believed the evidence of her 
senses. That she, the whilom petted scion of a 
proud and noble race, the child of elegance and 
luxury, should thus find herself the inmate of a 
dungeon scarcely fitted for the meanest of her sex 
seemed like one of the gloomiest developments of 
a hideous night-mare rather than a phase of actual 
existence; and she passed her hands wanderingly 
over her brows and temples as if in the belief that 
the frightful vision must vanish, and show her once 
more her own pure life with its beauty and hope 
and bloom. But no, the terrible truth was before 
her. And now there arose upon her startled ears, 
more distinctly than she had heard them upon first 
alighting from the carringe, the frightened screams 
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and wrathful curses of those who occupied similar 
cells to her own around her. 

Still, even in this deplorable position, Lady 
Florence was brave and strong enough to rise 
above the pressure of the horrors encompassing 


her. 

“They shall not break me down if Ican help it,” 
she murmured, clenching her teeth. “ I:shall strive 
to be calm and strong, urtil death releases me from 
this life which has proved to be nothing more than 
@ shroud to my weary soul.” 

She heard voices outside the door of her ceil. 
The next moment a key grated in the lock, the 
door opened, and Madame La Grande and the Coun- 
tess of Arundel entered, the door being instantly 
closed and locked behind them. 

“My dear child, 1am glad to see that you have 
recovered from your foolish swoon. How do you 
like your new quarters?” said La Grande, who was 
really surprised to see the calm and collected man- 
ner with which the prisoner received her. 

“Where am I ?” asked Lady Florence, in a hollow 
voice. 

La Grande laughed. The mask which she had worn 
had fallen from her face, and displayed the fiendish 
glee that distorted its comeliness. Neither was there 
visiblea spark of pity inthe face of the countess, who 
appeared to study the hopeless prisoner as she would 
have scrutinized the lineaments of some rare apeci- 
men of zoology. 

“ Where are >” mocked La Grande, throwing 
back the little curtain that concealed the one iron- 
barred window of the cell. “ Look out, and judge 
for yourself, my dear!” 

Lady Florence glanced out of the narrow case- 
ment, which looked across.a court-yard, upon an- 
other wall, picreed with narrow, barred windows 
similar to her own. Glaring out from several of 
these windows, and clutching the bars, like poor 
animals striving to rend their cages asunder, were 
poor, half-clwthed, hollow-eyed, somi-starved beings 
in various styles of insanity. 

Upon seeing the strangers they set up a horrible 
tumult, gibbering idiotically, or pointing their 
fingers, and screaming in frenzied exuitation. 
Most of them were women, but high up in the wail 
there appeared the rough figure of a man, who, 
though frightfully emaciated, appeared to be per- 
fectly sane, and he algo seemed to listen with horror 
to the ravings around him, 

Now and then might be heard the heavy tramp of 
& man passing among the cells, aceompanied by 
coarse oaths, and a sound as of alashing whip; and 
at such times the sereame of the poor idiots were 
appalling to listen to, and they dashed themselves 
against the iron bars like frightened ‘birds. 

“Great _Heaven |” murmured Lady Florence, 
falling back from the horrible sight, sinking into 
the iron chair, and burying her face in her quiver- 
ing hands. “Dol dream? Am I mad?” 

“‘ Not quite yet; but you soon will be, my dear,” 
said Madame La Grande. “ This is.a private mad- 
house. Someare brought here for being mad, and 
others to be made mad. The latter is the object in 
your case.” 

There was something so absolutely cruel and 
deadly in the woman’s tones that they aroused 
Florence out of her stupor to a sort of wondering 
curiosity. She looked up; asif to see whether it 
were a fiend, or really.a woman, who spoke. 

“Woman, you have never done me aught but 
wrong,” said she, with tremoronus dignity ; ‘and I 
have never done you any ill in retarn. What can 
be the motive of your malice towards one so un. 
offending ?”’ 

* Hear the chit {’’ exclaimed Madame La Grande, 
turning, mockingly, to the countess, and pointing 
scorufully at poor Florence. “ She would pnt on 
her aristocratic airs even in the Marsh Madhouse ! 
Hate you!’ she added, changing her tone to one of 
condensed fury and malignity. ‘Why do I hate 
you, you ask ? Because you are the type of a purity 
and innoeence I never knew; because you would 
presume to place your virtue above my sin. And 
now I'm filled with joy—with supreme, inexpres- 
sible joy—that my hate has triumphed over you at 
jast! Come, countess! let us no longer intrude 
upon the boudoir of this fine lady !” 

The countess laughed at the cruel mockery, and 
together they swept out of the oell, the heavy door 
closing behind them as they withdrew. 

The poor eaptive sat motionless where she had 
fallen, with her face buried in ber hands, and striv- 
ing to think, 

She was momentarily aroused by hearing two 
voices consulting outside the door which had just 
been ‘closed. The voices were not loud, and the 
door was of heavy onk, but she heard them 
distinctly, and recognised them as belonging to 
Madame La Grande and Decter Gipsajoker. 

“Now, doctor,” she heard the former say, “I 
deave this matter of procuring:an attendant for the 
special charge of our little patient within here 
entirely to your charge. I have secured this 





privilege through the influence of Lord Falkiand” 
We learned that the regular attendants in the 
female wards were compelled to use some sort.of 
humanity at times, and therefore resolved to get a 
special virago for this special occasion.” ? 

‘‘ Madame,” replied the slow, methodical voice 
of Doctor Gipsajoker, “ in a few hours ky oe 
departure, you may depend upon it, our little lady 
here will be in the especial charge of an old woman 
who will either drive her mad, or into her.grave, in 
the briefest space of time imaginable. Leave. every- 
thing to me’ ! 

“1 shall do so, doctor, and report the job te 
Lord Falkland as already virtually accomplished.” 

Lady Florence heard a few more words, as.if the 
doctor was wrangling about money that he was.to 
recei¥e upon the spot,and thea the voices grew too 
indistinct to be understood. : 

She listened to them, however, until thay died 
away, in a dreamy, uncertain way. Then, overeeme 
by fatigue, the terrors of her actual position, aud 
the exhaustion occasioned by her recent. swoon, she 
fell intoa slumber so profound as to more resemble 


( To be continued.) 


LADY CHETWYND’S SPECTRE. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

On arriving at the London Bridge terminus. Gilbert 
Monk alighted from the first-class carriage he had 
occupied with young Lady Chetwynd and Mrs, Orowl 
on the journey up from Eastbourne, and raising his 
hat to them as to utter strangers, he crossed the 
platform and entereda Hansom cab, bidding the 
driver convey him to an hetel in Piccadilly. 

Flack appeared from a second-class carriage: pear 
at hand, and escorted Lady Chetwynd and Mrs. 
Crowl to a four-wheeled cab, assisted them into the 
vehicle, mounted the box with the driver and gave 
the same order Monk had given, 

An old bent woman, in a black alpaca gown and a 
heavy Scoteh shawl, wearing an old-fashioned scuttle 
bonnet anda heavily embroidered black lace veil, 
from whose side peeped out a stray lock of coarse 
gray hair, and carrying a blue cotton umbrella and 
a carpet bag—the Hindoo ayah cleverly disguised— 
had appeared from the second-class carriage -adjoin- 
ing the compartment occupied by Lady Ohetwynd, 
had heard the order of Fiack, aud now entered a cab 
and gave precisely the same order. 

In the course of an hour thereafter the three se- 
veral parties were comfortably quartered in the same 
quiet family hotel. The hour was late, and ‘Gilbert 
Monk did not see Bernice again that evening. The 
Hindoo woman registered a false name, and ascer- 
tained that Lady Chetwynd was registered as Miss 
Gwyn of Carnarvon. 

This discovery afforded the ayah food for theught 
and speculation throughout the remainder of that 
night. 








The next znorning, after eating. solitary breakfast | 


in the coffee-room of the hotel, Gilbert Monk ardered 
a cab, and went up to Lady Ghetwynd’s private par- 
lour to inquire if she were all seady for dopar- 
ture, 

Mrs. Crewl gave him admittance, 


He had expected to find Bernice in travelling at- | 


tire, with her hat and gloves on. Hefound herlying 
upon a-couch near the window, in her travelling 
dress, it is true, but with her hair uneonfised, her 
face pale and wearing anexpression of physical suf- 
fering. Her white brows .were contracted in pain, 
and she was manifestly unable to travel. 

Monk gave a start of dismay. 

“ Whatis the matter ?”” he demanded, in an ander- 
tone, pausing just inside the threshold, and regarding 
the young girl. 

“ Miss Gwyn onght not to have left Eastbourne 
last night,” replied Mrs. Crowl, in'2 low'voice. “ Her 
wrist is swollen and painfal. The cold bath she ‘re- 
ceived the night before last was a severe shock to 
her, She is feverish—ill.” 

Gilbert Monk smothered the imprecation that arose 
to hislips. He knitted his brows as he came for- 
ward, forcing himself to speak gently, and bent over 


Bernice, whose long eyelashes lay on her white | 


cheeks. She looked up as he came close behind her, 
and gave him-ene hot white hand. 

‘*‘ How is this, Bernice?” asked Monk, affection- 
ately. ‘“ Has your high courage given way at last? 
Or ave you veally ill? 

‘*T am only weak.and tired,” said Bernice, wearily, 
“T have lived in constant axcitement for weeks, you 
know, Gilbert, and this is the reaction. Lem nearly 
worn out. The chill and damp of that cold and 
lonely garret at the park seem:to have penetrated to 
my vitals, And I have net had preper nourisiment 
te keep up my strength,” and a flush arose to. her 
cheeks. “I am notill, 1 thiuk, Gilbert, only tired, as 
I said, aud very weak. I wantto cost.’ 


Her eyes:.agaim drooped wearily. Monk looked 
grave. saw that Bernice was suffering the reac- 
tion of her long excitement and anxiety, and that she 
was really, if not dangerously ill. He saw also that 
she was unable to undertake the long, hard journey 
to Mawr Castle at present. 

" What-is to be done?” he asked, in.a tone of per- 
plexity. “Shall I send fora physician, Bernice ?” 

The young marcbioness shook her head, signifying 
a negative. 

“She neods a day of rest, with warmth and stimu- 
lating food,” said Mrs. Crewl. “I can'treat her as 
well as a physician could, Ma.'Monk. I’ have her 
ready te start fur Wales in a day or two—ouly leave 
her in my hands.” 

As Monk eould not.do otherwise he reluctantly 
acceded to Mrs. Crowl’s demand.''“He went out and 
dismissed his cab, an@ announced at the offive of the 
hotel that he should prolong his stay'a day or two 
farther. He then returned to Lady Chetwynd's par- 
lour, with a parcel of morning papers, resolved apon 
making the best of a bad situation. 

In the evening, after eating his dinner in the 
coffee-room, Monk returned to Lady Chetwynd’s 
parlour. ‘The gas was lighted here, and the curtains 
were drawn. The five. burned cheerily on the hoarth, 
and before it.sat Bernies, still pale, but with a brighter 
look on her proud, dark face, She looked stronger, 
fam, than in the morning, and greeted Monk with a 
smile. 

He was delighted at the change in her, and sat down 
near her, his face 

‘I feared you had retired,” he said, “but you are 
almost well again, Bernice. Mrs. Crow! is a physi- 
cian as well as purse. Iam persuaded that you will 
be able to continue your journey in the morning,” 

Mrs. Orowl appeared from the inner room, attired 
for the street, 

“T suppose we are to.go.on to the castle to-morrow, 
Mr. Monk,” she said, “and [ havea few purchases 
to make én town, so I must make them to-night. Miss 
Gwyn was not so weak as I feared, Her wrist is 
better, all the. inflammation being gone from it, and 
she is quite able ‘to teavel. I shall be back in an 
hour, tiaviag only to go into Oxford Street, if Miss 
Gwyn'‘will kindly allow me.” 

Bernice gave assent, and Mrs, Crow! departed. 

“ Gitbert,” said Bernice, hesitatingly, “I*ve been 
thinking to-day, during my few waking ‘hoers, of 
how strangely Iam situated. You tell me that, hav- 
ing apparently died,and having actually been buried, 
I have cea sed.to, be Lord Chetwynd's wife. You 
have been very kind to me, Gilbert. You have saved 
my life twice ; you have given me rare opportunities 
for improvement ; and have been a noble brother to 
me, y will marry Sylvia soon, and I am left ut- 
terly aloue, with no future to look forward to. I can 
never hope to reward you for your goodness to me, 
Iam.ahelpless/burden upon you, and I know that 
you are poor. Igannot consent to be a burden to 
you longer.” 

“ What.do you purpose doing ?” 

‘I have .no\farther interest,in England. I want 
to,ge somewhere where I have at leasta shadow of 
a claim upon someone. It is April, Gilbert, and 
ships can visit St. Kilde, I-want you, as a last 
favour to we, to procure me passageto my old island 
home,” 

“ And what will you do there ?” 

‘T shall be with my dear ‘foster-parents, Gilbert. 
They will gladly take me back again. Iam not the 
wild, gay young girl they knew. I can teach the 
parish school now; [ can nurse the sick, and visit 
the villagers, and lives life of usefulness, and ia 
time, perhaps, I may grow content.” 

Monk’s fate grew sober, even to sadness, 

“ You have uo home at St. Kilda now, Bernice,” he 
said. “I don’t know how to tell you, but itis better 
to say the trath at once. Mr. and Mrs. Gwellan were 
both drowned at sea last month, ona voyage from St. 
Kilda to Glasgow. It wasin all the papers—a sad 
affair——” 

He paused, affrighted at the dead whiteness o} 
the girl’s face, and at the wild look in her great 
brown eyes. 

** Dead !” she said. “Drowned?” 

“ Yes, Bernice. It was.a terrible accident. The 
boat—a fishing cralt—went dewn in. a gale, with al! 
on. 

“ Dead! Drowned!” repeated the low, piteous voice, 
with its wild..strain of incredulity. ‘Dead! Ob, 
Heaven” 

The girl covered her face. with her hands,and ‘wat 
motionless and dumb in her great horror and despair 
Monk <did,not;dare break the silence, He had ex- 
pected tears and mowas, and was awe-struck and 
frightewedatthe mannerin which Bernice had re 
ceived the fatal news. 

The slow miwates.woreon, Bernice lifted her head 
at last, and turned toward him her white, anguished 
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shed no tears, and Monk trembled as he looked upon 
a grief so mute, so terrible. 

« They are all gone now,” she said, in her broken 
voice, “All gone! Poor fatherand mother. They 
are happy in heaven, Itis better so. 1 would not 
have them back.” 

“Mr, Gwellan was afflicted with heart disease, and 
was on his way to Scotland to consult a physician,” 
said Monk, soothingly. “He oould not have lived 
much longer at the best. They have sent out a new 
minister to St. Kilda, and you would find no place 
there.’ 

“Is there a place anywhere for me ?” asked Ber- 
nice; brokenly. “I have no right to any mame, no 
home anywhere. Iam only a dependeut upon you. 
I did not mind that, Gilbert, when I expected to go 
back to Roy, and to have means to repay you, at 
least for the money you have expended upon me so 
generously—but now I cannot be dependent longer. 
If I have ceased to be Roy's wife I have ceased to be 
your sister. I shall no be a dead weight upon 

ou. I must support m, I must earn my own 
iving. 

“You! Why, you are™® mere baby in worldly 
knowledge.” 

“Tt is time I advaneed beyond that point. You 
have had me insttucted by an #ecomplished French 
governess, and I know I am quite capable of taking 
a situation ae I heve not come to any 
decision yet; L could mot decide, of course, without 
consulting pou, Gilbert, but {must earn a el 


port . 
“T can ne®er consent to that, Bernice, mover 


. I 
have a right to watch over amd mainteimthe life Ij 


.- twice, saved.” a 
ernice’s despaiting Susbed ad ted. 

“ There is another thing. Ido not epenk 
of ithe. “bettie, Geel taped that 


The violence of her grief soon exhausted her. 
Pale, and with short, sobbing breaths, she lay back 
in her chair like a flower nearly beaten out of life by 
some fearful storm. And as she lay there the door 
softly opened, and an old woman in a rusty alpaca 
gown, a scuttle bonnet, with a lock of gray hair 


streaming out from it, and a heavy black lace veid}- 


over her face, slowly and silently entered the room, 
closing the door behind her. 

This old woman as the reader knows was the Hin« 
doo ayah. 


CHAPTER XXXxVIII. 

Tue old East Indian ayah’s disguise was 
since none of her natural traits were visible, and 
Bernice ¢ould not have detected under it her mortal 
epemy. 

It must have been jhen some subtle iystingt that 
warned young Lad etwynd of tho neat prepence 
g ing, or recs. See her Pen é weakness end do-~ 

made her suddenly suspicious of in- 
tended harm. 

‘Whatever the reason she rose up ewiftly and ei- 
lently, and retreated a few steps toward the door of 
he ing, ber big brown eyes dilating, 

ce, under all its ealm bravery, imdi- 
ick, spasmedie terror. 
a private teom, madam,” @he said, with a 
gesture toward the door, endeafouring to speak 
‘The ised ayeh came a pace nearer. Some- 
ing 
wo- 


diaguised 
thing in her steatttiy movement, like the 
step of a tiger, reminded Bernice of the Hi 
‘man. 
The young marobiovess madea farther retreat. 


withdenw iaxmedistely,” said her 
ring this bell.” _— 


“TE you do not 
lad “T shall 


by one og i tara ae cain.” oaget wai 


ill 

am not Roy’s wife, I shall always, 

as if I were his wife. No-one shall oavil-at the, evou 
though they cannot know whet Leones Was to him, 
All I have left is my self-respect, Gilbert, andthatd 
must maintain. You must not blame Mrs. Crowl. [ 
asked her the question that impelled that answer. 
To be perfectly frank with you, my French gover- 
ness has repeatedly asked me, what relationship. J 
bear to you, and’has as often told me that, if, I. were 
not your relative, nor a young lady of fortune.under 
your guardianship, Iought to. leave your protection, 
for my very name's sake. And so, Gilbert, {am not 
going back to Mawr Castle. I want you to crownell 
your obligations to. me by letting me rémain ‘here at 
this-hetel with Mrs. Crow, until youoan procure for 
me 2 suitable situation.” 

‘You iare surely wild, Bernice, You areignoraut 
of the world and its wickedness; you are endowed 
with a rare and glorious beauty that might prove 
fatal toa governess, or’on® thrown upon lier own re- 
sources, and you are too young to battle with the 
world. Your Freweh governess could have been 
better employed than filling your mind ‘with’ such 
old-sobiety superstitions, If you had been tich, and 
my ward, your stay at Mawr Oastle would have been | 
eminently proper. As you are ‘not rich you must te- 
fuse'the guardianship, shelter and home made abso- 
lutely necessary to you by reason of your friendless- 
ness, Bernice, I shall not consent to thig absurd 
scheme of self-support.. You shall be my sister and 
ward, and I shall not let you go from me. Let us 
drop this perplexing subject for the present. We 
will talk it over hereafter, Let me now advise you 
to retire to your bed.” | 

He arose, took her hand and felt her pulse. It was 
throbbing fiercely with feverish quickness. He feared 
to excite her with farther discussion, and to 
strengthen her new resolves by combating them. 
After afew remarks, therefore, on indifferent aubjects, 
and au expression of sympathy in her bereavement 
of her foster-pareats, Monk took his departaire. 

He closed the door behind him. softly, and weut 
downstairs and out into the street. 

He lighted his cigar and strode onward withithe | 
crowd through Regent Circus into Regent Street. 

On being left to herself Bernice's i ta | 
reverted to lier foster-parents, and the tears that had | 
refused to fall before fell now ina heavy ‘rain. 
Dead! — Drowned! Tho awkward, shembling, 
kindly old minister who had ‘traiaed ‘her in his 
Puritan habits of thought, who’ had taught her to 
scorn an untruth, to love the right—he dead! Why, 
how would his rude and humble ‘parishioners live 
without his kindly, gentle teachings’? Aitd Mrs. 
Gwellan, the gentle, meek old lady—a tady in ‘truth 
—who ‘Was refinement itsélf, whose life Was bound 
upin her husband and. foster-child, and* who had 
made rh! home for them even of the barren 
rock of St. Kilda, she’too was dead and drowned 
under the white sea-waves! Bernice sobbed now 
in an utter abandonment of grief. 





intrude upon ledgers. 
and was gloved, but the syah’s shawl 
slipped back, and a line of black wrist was seen for 
an instant above the gray cotton glove. 

In @ul instant, with the rapidity of thoaght, Ber- 
nice's suspicious.of evil.took shape, aad she 
her,visitor uader.all her, disguise. 

It required aller self-control tocoaceal 
den knowledge and. .to. preserve ia calm, uumoved 
face, Yet-so great.was the-horror that crept over'her 
that she deréd not betray that knowledge. 

“ What doyou want?” she demanded. ‘I donot 
wish tosee your paper. Speak!” 

‘Phe old ayah mambled incohorently;: to: signify 


that she was dumb, ‘Then she moved toward young | 


Lady Ohetwynd, extended the paper as she did'so, 
aud Bornice’s sharpened vision caught ‘the gleam of 
aglass vial if thé women’s hand, 

The young 
the stealthy Hindoo. Shé knew that the woman had 
fMowed ter ‘upto London’ with iutéut to kill ‘her. 
And on the moment, as the woman thus apptoached 
het with the éxtendetl'tociment, the girl sprang back 


into her own room, and closed the door and bolted it | 


in a panie of affright. 

The act announced to the Hindoo ayah’.that her 
identity was discovered, 

Hissing an imprecation in her own tongue, she 
moved. toward Bernicée’s door as if to batter it down. 
Her habitual caution asserting itself, she compre- 
headed that she could do nothing, that,the girl being 
forewarned against her, was armed; that Bernice had 
but to ring her bell to bring servants.to her aid); 
and that, in short, as she was discovered, nothiog re- 
mained for her but retreat. 

She made that retveat immediately, slipping back 
4o her own room, aad leaving the door ajar. 

She had barely thus hidden herself whenshe heard 
@ rustling sound in. the corridor and behold from the 
gloomof herdarkénedr6om the powerful figure of 
Mrs. Crowl,as that person, Jaden with parcels, passed 
iuto Lady Chetwynd's parlour. 

“T had as fine a chance as:one could wish,” mut- 
tered the old woman, “but the girl is as keen of 
scent ‘as a ‘dlood-houad. How did she kaow me 
under this disguise? Had I but been near enough 
to her to Gash the contents of this vial in her face, 
she would never have been able to tell who had 
visited ‘her,’ And, more; her face would have been 
so disfigared that no oné could sever have identified 
her, There are ways enough in which I might de- 
stray her without seeing. her, ‘but. there would be 
an inquest, aud the truth might come.ont through 
her resemblance to Lady Ohetwytid—her own self. 


No, I mean to so destroy ‘hér that not a breath can | 


be uttered that will stay my mistress’ marriage 


with Lord Chetwynd. I mean that she shall cerry | 
het beauty with her;” and the old woman smiled | 


grimly. 


that sud-_ 


1] ‘had dotcéived an awful ‘terror of | 





In the course of a few minutes Mrs. Crowl came 
out into the corridor and looked up and down its 
dim length, as in search of Bernice’s visitor, Then 
she went back into Lady Chetwynd’s parlour, 
and the listening ayah heard her double lock the 
door, 

There was no summoning of servants, no noise, 
are ge It was quite evident that Bernice 

not wish to make public the story of tho malig- 
meant and threatening visit she had just received. 

“She is wise in her generation,” thought the East 
In@ian, “If she don’t make any outcry, no one will 
ask who she is, or inquire why she should have an 
enemy. ‘The least said the soonest mended,’ eh, 
aapiady id 

was true that Bernice had told Mrs. Crowl of 
her sinister visitor, but both supposed that the 
Hiudoo woman had quitted: the house, and they did 
not consider it wise to raise a futile alarm. 

Bernice went to bed and Mrs, Crow! sat up to ac- 
quaint Monk with the fact of the Hindoo woman's 
visit. 

Gilbert Monk was passing the door on his way to 
his own room about tea o’olock when Mrs. Crowl, 
Teeugnizing his step, went eut and called bim into 
Lady Chetwynd’s parlour, She told him of Rageo’s 
visit, and he ia horror and amazement to the 
recital, 

“It seema, then,” sald Monk, “ that the old Hindoo 
has discovered Bernice’s assumed name. She must 
have followed es wp from Hastbourne to this very 
hotel. She means @eath to Bernice. Woe must watch 
our charge. We will leave London in the morning, 
and we must coetrive to throw that old woman off 
our track, If she were onee to know the way to 
Mawr Oastle, Beraiice would merer be safe. She 
would come Bernice there at some unexpected 
moment and killher. This ism bad business. Lam 
unvasy—afraid,.” 

He went t@ tis @wn room with a gloom upen him 
that he eoutd astehake off. 

Meanwhile Bernios, alone tn her own bed-room, 
ores not asleep. She was thiuking. She reviewed 
in detail all the events ef her short life. She realized 
her desolation. She said to herself she was forzotten 
by all who knew her on earth as Bernice Chet- 
wynd, 

She shrank fram living longer dependent upon Gil- 
bert Monk. What then? St mast earn her living 
some time; why not begit-at once? She was fully 
competent to instruct elildren’;,why should ehe not 
do so? She could not retarn to Mawr Castle, aud 
Moak would not consent toiallow her to leave his 
care. She must then, if she inteaded to help herself, 
go awayseeretly. Where wouldshe go? To Lon- 
don naturally; for theré;*ia a wilderness of human 
beings, she would be: safely hidden. And no oppor- 
tunity weuld: be. afforded her for.a secret departure 
like the present. .. She was now in Londen, and had 
bat to watk oatof'the hotel quietly/‘and she would be 
in the midst of a great, ‘teeming ‘population, Amid 
the world of ‘workers ‘shé' wis'stite she woold ‘find 
something to do. 

And théd Bernice thought of old Ragee with a 
sickenitig terror, She was persuaded that the Hiudoo 
woman mreant to hunt her to the death. And sorrow- 
ful as was young Lady Chetwynl’s life, sie was 
affrighted at the thought of a death by vidlence. 
The word murder sent a thrill of awful horror to her 
very soul, In stealing away from those she believed 
to be her friends Bernice believed that she weuld also 
esoape from the one, she knew to, be her enemy. She 
began to be in haste to be, gone. 

At daybreak Bernice was up and dressed. . Mes. 
Crowl had not visited her during the night, and was 
now sleeping heavily in| her, owa reom on the other 
side of the parlour. 

Bernice had put on her travelling. costume, her 

outer gariicats at command, Her little bag 
had been packed by Mrs. Orowl for travelling, 

She put on her-hat-and then sat: dowa at her: win- 


iw. 

She waited till the tide ofshop girls began to move 
aloug Piccadilly toward Regent Civous, and then, 
with her heart throbbing wildly, she arose and ut- 
fastened her door, aud stole into her private parlour, 
bag in hand. 

She could ‘heat Mts.Crowl breathing heavily. She 
crossed the floor and let herself out into the corridor. 

Gilbert Monk was sleeping in his room, and old 
Ragee was also asteop in her chamber opposite, ua- 
suspicious of the fact that her_prey was escaping her. 

ernice glided down the stairs unnotier She 
paused in the lower hall. 
“The door at the private entrance was open, and .a 
wy was engaged in scouring the stone steps, 
:s Berniee appeared he straggled outinto the street 
to speak to a passing shop boy, and yousg Lady Ohet- 
wynd passed out at the,apen door. into the treet ua- 


challenged. ; 
(To de.contiauelp 
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THE GAME OF HEARTS. 





Ir was an elegant room in an elegant mansion: 
Soft lace curtains, with rich crimson drapery, 
mellowed the light, which was reflected in ten thou- 
eand scintillations from the long, polished mirrors. 
The delicately tinted walls were hung with. fine 
engravings, and, on artistically carved brackets, 
were statuettes of the prominent men of the day. 
Articles of vertu, rare and costly, were scattered 
here and there in lavish confusion. 

Beautiful as was the cage, it was none too good 
for the singing bird that inhabited it. 

Verona, sweet, shorning Newens, whose voice and 
eyes had unconsciously broken so many hearts, 
whose presence, so queenly, was the envy of all her 
sex ! Verona, the orphan milllionaire, before whom 


so many fortune-hunters had knelt, and repeated |- 


in vain their soft falsehoods! Verona, whose heart 
had at last surrendered befor: the glances of a 

oung doctor whose patients could be counted on 
‘his fingers! 

But no one knew it ; the time for wonderment and 
gossip had not yet arrived. 

Standing near one of the windows, with her 
jewelled hand resting on the sash, Verona saw a 
‘well-known form coming up the street, and, turning, 
she took a hasty survey of herself in the mirror. 
Yes, the golden hair was in place, the blue eyes 
were bright, the satin cheeks were tinted with a 
healthy glow. 

“He dreams not that I love him,” she murmured, 
her bosom rising and falling beneath its silken 
bodice. ‘“‘ But he loves me—I can see that. He 
dares not speak, because I am so much richer.than 
he. Ah ! if he knew how weary I am of adulation, 
and how beautiful to me is truth, though it come 
in rags. At times I have seen his eyes upon me 
with the yearning that his lips dare not utter, and 
then it seemed aa if I must tell him how dear he 
was tome. But he must speak soon—he cannot 
live in suspense much longer. Hush. Who comes ?” 

“Practising theatricals, dear?” said a sweet 
voice at the entrance, and then a clear, cold laugh 
followed. 

“It is you, Cousin Mena! Pray where have you 
been all the afternoon ?”’ 

“In my room, writing to somebody, Verona. I’ve 
only come down to get a stamp, and then I’]] run 
away, for somebody is coming to see you I per- 
ceive.” 

_ And the girl’s black eyes were fastened for an 
instant upon Verona’s features. Verona paid no 
heed to her words, but took a stamp from her wal- 
let. and passed it to her cousin. with a slicht smile. 
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[VERONA PREPARING FOR DEPARTURE. | 


The latter playfully offered a penny in payment, 
and, on one pretence and another, managed to de- 
tain herself in the room until Gerald Combermere 
was shown in. Hereyes scanned covertly hia every 
look and motion, and when she saw with what 
tender deference he greeted Verona her lips came 
together and a red spot appeared on each cheek. 
The expression lasted but an instant, however, and 
then her face was all sweetness again. Presently 
she arose and, excusing herself, left the room. 

For a few moments after Mena’s departure Vero- 
na and her visitor conversed on the current topics 
of the day; after which they made a tour of the 
room, and looked at the pictures for the ten-thou- 
sandth time. Presently an awkward pause ensued, 
during which, Gerald fell into a fit of abstraction. 
Then, suddenly rousing himself, he said : 

“ Miss Hamilton, I am rude. I beg your par- 
don.” 2 

She laughed merrily. 

“ Why, doctor, you have indulged in similar con- 
duct before. It is no worse to-day than it ever 
was.” 

He bit his lip, and ran his hands through his 
hair; his perturbation was rapidly on the in- 
crease. 

“T know it. I believe I am hardly sane to-day. 
I have been reflecting on the philosophy of modern 
life, and now I want youropinion.” 

Well,” she queried, with one of her brilliant 
smiles. 

** Suppose——” He caught his breath, and con- 
tinued, uneasily, “Suppose, for instance, that a 
poor man lovesa rich woman—I ask your advice 
asa friend, you know—and the woman is free to 
marry whom she please. Now, do you believe that 
any modern-society woman would place worth 
above wealth, and have confidence enough to believe 
that man free of mercenary motives ?” 

“Tf he were noble, yes.” 

He glanced at her, but her features betrayed 
nothing. Why had he spoken at all? He muat 
go on now, however; so, passing his handkerchief 
lightly over his face, he continued: 

** Well, Verona—excuse me—I am in that po- 
sition. I give you my confidence, I love arich 
woman.” 

“You in love! Impossible!” 

‘Well, it ought to be, I know, but it isn’t,” he 
replied, his face flushing painfully, and he started 
up to walk the floor again. 

“ Pardon me now. I was rude. 
asking my advice.” 

He resumed his seat with a sigh of relief. 

“Yes, what shallI do? I tell yor Iam in misery. 
I love this woman better than myself. and yet I 
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dare not speak. She is beautiful and , and I 
could almost wish her poor, so that she would be 
nearer me.” 

Verona’s heart began to flutter with fear; pem 
haps, after all, he loved another, and only regarded 
herasafriend. The thought made her dizzy, and 
she struggled to maintain her self-control. 

* Will you counsel me ?” he said again, lowly. 

“Oh, yes. Ask her fearlessly to be your wife— 
ask her as a man conscious of the purity of his own 
motives.” 

“ And if she refuse?” 

‘Your misery, at least, will be changed,” re- 
joined Verona, laughing carelessly. 

‘* Suppose she should be angry ?” 

* That is your risk.” 

This cross-examination was becoming painful, as 
well as annoying, and Verona went to the piano, 
and seated herself before it. Several pieces had 
been played when Gerald stated his intention of 
going. Verona arose mechanically, a heavy weight 
seeming to press upon her heart. It was true then; 
he loved another. 

‘* Miss Hamilton,” he had reached the door when 
he spoke, and now turned to look at her again, “I 
really don’t want to leave you without one more 
word.” 

She raised her eyes in well-feigned astonishment. 

“Of course, you are surprised—my manner is 
anything but right, and yet I cannot help it. 
Verona, you are the one I love—you are heaven and 
earth to me. Forgive me this little deception. I 
knew not how else to begin. Verona, do you—can 
you—will you love me?” 

Her face was suffused with crimson, her eyes 
downcast.. She was happy, and yet provoked with 
him for his ruse, 

He started forward and caught her hands. His 
face was blanched with anxiety, his eyes shone with 
supplication. 

“Verona, you are my life, my hope! Speak, for 
Heaven’s sake, speak! Oh, that I could impress 
you with the truth of my heart!” 

She raised her eyes to his, and gazed upon him a 
moment... It was enough; the next instant her 
beautiful head was upon his shoulder, her heart was 
beating against his, her'lips were warm with the 
first kiss of love. 

‘*My Vercna! My peerless one!” 

“You took advantage of my good nature.” 

“But I dared not ask you without a preface. 
You will never know my suspense, my fear. But 
it is over now, and you are mine, my love. Tell 
me so once.” 

“I am yours, dear Gerald.” 

* * * oe a 
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“ Will you help me to that seat, miss ? Iam 
ill.” . 

Verona, who had run into the park to enjoy the 
morning air a moment, turned, as these words fell 
upon. her ear, and beheld a woman tot' to- 
warda tree. Springing forward, Verona place: 
her arms around her, and helped her to the rustic 
seat, and then held @ vinaigrette to her nostrils, 
Presently the woman regained her animation, and, 
looking up, said : 

“You are kind and good, I thank you very 
much.” 

“You are entirely welcome, I assure ym Can 
I aid you in any other way? If so, I shall be 
very happy to do it.” 

“Yes, miss, I suppose youcan, though Heaven 
knows I never dreamt of ee I bronght so low as 
this. Itis hard for one brought up in comfort to 
ask help of a stranger ; but we are creatures of cir- 
cumstances, all of us. You see my clothes. They 
are the best I have, and my pride counsels me to 
wear them rather than sell them. But why do I 
talk P Pardon me, I'll detain you no longer.” 

*‘Tam inno hurry. Tell me your condition. It 
is our duty to aid oneanother in this world,” replied 
Verona, feeling an interest in her pale-f: ac- 
quaintance, 

“ You have a true heart, miss,”’ said the woman, 
wiping the tears from her eyes. ‘It touches me 
deeply to meet with kindness after my hardships. 
But I tire you. My nameis Briggs. I ama widow, 
with one married daughter and her child on my 
hands. The poor girl would work, if she could, but 
she is not right sometimes, and when she has her 
spells it’s just as much as I can do to master her.” 

“ Poorcreature! Whereis her husband—dead ?”’ 

“No, miss.’ 

“ Where, then ?” 

Mrs. Briggs began to weep convulsively, and her 
slight form shook. Verona regarded herin min- 
gled wonder and sympathy, and then spoke sooth- 
ingly. 

“ Bless- you, miss, your tenderness gives me 
strength,” sobbed the woman, patting Verona’s 
hands affectionately. ‘‘ You’ve asked me the hardest 
part of it now, but I’ll try to tell you. We lived 
in Dartmouth, before Emily was married, and she 
fellin love with a medical student there. Well, 
the young man seemed honourable and devoted, 
and so I could say nothing, and my poor, dear child 
murried him. Fora little time all went on well, 
and we were quite happy. Butafter my grand- 
daughter was born, two years ago, her father left 
his wife and child, and when Emily begged him to 
come back he told her to prove that he had 
married her, and then all came out, that it was a 
mock marriage; and from that hour my dear child 
began to lose her mind. Oh, miss, 1 hope Heaven 
will forgive him, butI never can, for I’ve suffered 
antold agony.” 

Verona was deeply pained by the recital, and for 
@ moment stood silent, reflecting. Then she said: 

“Couldn’t you force him to do his wife justice? 
Had you no friends to help you prosecute him ?” 

“‘ None, miss; more’s the pity. He defied us then, 
he defies us now.” 

“Oh, cruel heart, how can he sleep? Perhaps 
I may help you. What is his name?” 

Verona drew forth a pocket tablet, and with pencil 
in hand waited for the woman to speak, 

“Gerald Combermere, miss.” 

“Good heavens! What did you say Pe” 

“ Gerald Combermere, miss.’ 

A low issued from the maiden’s ashen lips, 
her face became rigid, and she fell insensible to the 
earth, Muttering to herself, the woman bent over 
her, and chafed her wrists and brow. Presently 
Verona revived, and the woman lifted her upon the 
seat by her side, and tried to console her, but pride 
came to the maiden’s relief, and she rejected the 
proffered kindness. 

“Tamstrong now. Here is some money for you. 
Here is my card ; come to my house this evening, 
and I will give you more.” 

The woman bent her head, and murmured her 
thanks, 

Verona hurried away, conscious that her strength 
would soon desert her. As she entered her house 
she met Mena, who exclaimed, anxiously : 

“ Why, Verona, what ails you? ‘You are as pale 
as death.” 

* Don’t talk tome, Mena. Answor my questions. 

ill you take care of my house for a year or less ?” 

“What can you mean?” 

“ WhatI say. How —— you are.” 

“ Why, yes, dear, I will do anything for you, and 
you know it, but-——” 

“Enough. I leave England to-morrow.” 

And, motioning her cousin to follow her, Verona 
went to her room and began the preparations for 
departure. In the evening Mrs. Briggs came ac- 
cording to appointment, and received ten pounds 
from her benefactress. 

* * - * a 





Two days had passed, and in Verona’s lovely 
home Mena Marsh reigned queen. She was sittin 
by the window now, her long white hands claspe 
in her lap, her large black eyes downcast. Suddenly 
the door bell rang, and she started up, an expres- 
sion of expectancy fiying to her features. 

A moment later Gerald Combermere entered, and 
paused surprised at not finding Verona. 

“You don’t care to see me, I suppose,” said 
Mena, laughing. 

“You do me injustice,” replied Gerald, in a 
conventional way. “It is always a pleasure to 
meet a friend, but I have only a moment to'stop, 
and I would like to see Verona.” 

‘*She started for Germany yesterday.” 

You must be jesting, Miss Marsh.” 

“Indeed Iam not. She has gone to meet Colonel 
Wardell. They are to be married in Berlin.” 

Every particle of colour left the young physician’s 
face, his limbs trembled under him, and he sank 
into a chair. 

* You are ill, doctor. Why is this? Ah! I see, 
another heart has fallen before Verona’s fickleness,. 
It is her only failing, but it isa dreadful one. I'll 
ring for wine.” 

“No, stop. I have brain enough to bear this. I 
shall only grow wiser, and there are other women on 
-. shall not lack a happy home because of 

is.” 

He spoke hastily, wildly ; his own voice rising 
strong and defiant gave him courage and fortitude. 
Mena took advantage of it, and moving forward 
pressed her cold hand against his heated brow. The 
touch was refreshing, and he forgot the boldness of 
the act in the relief it afforded him. 

“ There are others who love Pg and who would 
be true to you,” said Mena, softly. 

He made no reply. 

“* Is it wrong for a heart to be honest, doctor?” 
she os gently. 

“No heart need be ashamed of truth,” he an- 
swered, evasively, wondering what she was com- 
ing at. " — 

“Then reproach me not with boldness or aught 
else,” she cried, saeging his hands, and raising hor 
passionate face pleadingly to his. “ For I love you 
with all my soul! Oh,do not frown upon me. 1 
will be your slave; only let me bask in the sunshine 
of your love, let me hear you call me your own, 
your darling, let me rest upon your breast and I 
will obey you even to taking my own !ife.” 

“* My poor child! This is sadder still. Calm your- 
self. I will always be your friend.” 

“Friend! Oh, cold, cold word! Can love live on 
triendship? Gerald, hear me, take me, do with me 
as you will, I have no life but yours.” 

“ You pain me, Mena. This can never be. My love 
will live and die on Verona’s memory, now that she 
has gone from me, Arise, my poor child, and do not 
torture me farther.” 

* You refuse, then, you cast me off!” she cried, 
frantically. ‘You trample my heart under your 
feet, you sneer at me.” 

* No, not that. I shall hold your secret sa- 


** And that is more than she deserves.” 

It was Verona’s voice. 

Mena started back in consternation and dismay, 
for the folding door had opened and revealed Verona 
and Mrs. Briggs. 

“Gerald, 1 have been most grossly Geceived, 
but now I am glad of it, for it proves your truth,” 
said Verona, coming forward and taking his hand. 
“My r cousin, with the hope of gaining you for 
herself, bribed this woman to tell me a faise story 
about you. But at the eleventh hour, the very 
morning that I, nearly crushed by sorrow, was 
about to leave England, this woman came to me 
and confessed all.” 

“ And Mena’s assertion respecting Oolonel War- 
dell and yourself was an invention ?” said Gerald 
lowly. 

~ heard him, and, turning quickly, she 
left the room, and shortly after took her departure 
from the house. Two years later she married a 
Paris journalist and forgot her revenge in her 
happiness. 

** And now, Verona, to preclude farther trouble 
we will be married at once, shall we not, dar- 
ling?” 

re Yes, dear Gerald,” and again the beautiful 
face was bright with beatitude, and has re- 
mained so, though she has been married ten 
years. . W.S8. 


Tue Royal Literary Fund distributed 2,1701. 
during the past year in grants, varying from 10/. to 
100%. Alarge part of the annual income from sub- 
scriptions has been invested as a permanent fund; 
it now amounts to 33,000/., and produces 9901. a 

ear. 
: SeaLsKINS should be cheaper, judging from the 
magnitude of recent “takes.” We notice that 
letters from Halitax give the following account of 














them:—The steamer “Sherbrooke” has. taken 
20,000 seals; steamship “ Wolf,” 20,000; steam: 
ship “ Bloodhound,” 25,000 ; steamship, “ Walrus,’ 
11,000; steamship “ Iceland,’ 30,000; ‘Green. 
land,” 1,500 ; “ City of Halifax,”’ 6,000; “ Tigress,” 
7,000; “Ranger,” 8,000; Commodore,” 3,000 ; 
brig “Rolling Wave,” 1,100;°* Merlin,” 2,000; 
“ Mastiff,” 1,000, 


CHARLEY GALE. 
By the Author of “ The Lily of Connaught.” 


> 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

CHARLEY wasstartled byachuckling laugh, andag 
he sprang from his recumbent position he saw on the 
other side of the creek a rough, stoutly built man 
leaning against a young beech, through the leaves of 
which the sunbeams fell flickeringly on his sunburnt, 
dark-bearded face. In the first glance he recognized 
the features of the burglar at Weldon’s, whose ap- 
pearance had so terrified Jake, and thought he ree 
cognized the figure of one of the highwaymen who 
had attacked Larry's carriage on the night of his 
arrival at the school. He was springing to his feet 
when the man madea quiet movement with his hand. 

“Sit still, youngster, sit still,” he said, ‘‘ there’s na 
need of alarm. I want to have aconfab with you. 
This wealthy Weldon has told you his yarn, now you 
ought to listen to mine; it’s twice as good as his’a, 
’causo I’m on the inside track, and he’s a guesser, 
You know me?” 

“Yes. You are Moggridge—the man that stole 
my papers!” answered the boy, in a half-questioning 
manner, 

“Your papers?” laughed the man. “They were 
mine until that rascally lawyer sent me to git a chance 
to steal ’em, and I was forced to burgle them back 
agin. They wasmine, Given into my hands by mv 
dyin’ captain—Galton.” . 

“Captain Galton! Was that my father’s name ?” 
exclaimed Charley. 

“Your father!” sneered Moggridge. “That’s as 
may be. I heard Old Cenat-per-cent hint as much to 
ye, but I told you my story was two better’n his’n. 
He told you your identifyin’ depended on me— 
Moggridge the convict, into whose hands the papers 
were strangely put. Ha! ha! Strango if they hadn’t 
a been,”’ he laughed hoarsely, and the boy’s blood 
ran cold as he looked at him, for he believed that he 
was gazing at the murderer of his father. “ Strange 
if they hadn't a been,” repeated the man, musingly, 
chuckling all the while. “ Yes, youngster, your iden- 
tifyin’ depends on me—on me the convict; all the 
millionaires and schoolmasters in the world can’t 
prove you Captain Galton’s child without Muggy 
Moggridge—they’ve got an appreciation of hansum 
faces there—and they christened me—Muggy.”’ 

He laughed at this, and Charley, although he did 
not understand slang, thought the sound of the nick 
name suited the features admirably. 

“AsI was sayin’,” continued Moggridge, “ they 
can’t help ye to the Galton property, for a puff of my 
breath will blow all the proofs away like thistledown, 
and make ’em turn you off like a cur.” 

Charley started indignantly at this rough simile, 
and the man laughed. 

“ Don’t git offended,” he said, “I know you've been 
delicately reared and used to livin’ in clover. L 
know your ambitious to live like a nobleman, and it 
would be kind o’ riling with all them ideas to have 
to take to the swamps and lagoons like I used, and 
live on alligator tail and sell its leather for to buy 
your clothes and sweet potatoes ; but you'll have to 
do it all, if you don’t behave yourself and obey me.” 

“Obey you!” cried the boy, springing indignantly 
to his feet. “Obey you—a convict? Who do you 
think I am ?” 

“TI can answer that question better than yourself. 
Tam the only person ascan answer it,” said Moggridge 
withagrin, “ But let’s to business, We waste 
time talking. Iam here for your interest and—my 
own. DoasI bid you, and you will not need to be 
dependent any longer, orto wait for the schoolmaster’s 
message. Go with me, and you shall be Charles 
Galton—stay with them and you'll not long + even 
Charles Gale. There’s your choice, The turning 
of a pancake makes or mars your fortune,” 

Charley looked at his rough interviewer in be- 
wilderment. 

Muggy Moggridge mistook his silence for waver- 
ing, and with the hasty manner with which vendors 
snatch up a doubtful customer he exclaimed: _ 

“Come, now's your time, youngster—Moggridge 
and fortune, or otherwise poverty. I’ve got the 
documents, no one else can set youright. If you say 
with me, jump the creek and come.” 

Astonished by this strange proposal, Charley gazed 
in silence at the rough speaker, who had never moved 
from his leaning attitude against the tree, and 
Moggridge in turn kept hip eyes on the boy’s face 
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with suéh‘a lock as a torturer might ‘bend upon bis 
victim. It was a strange siteation—the fugitive 
from justice, and the boy whose fortunes he held ‘in 
lis ttands face to face within hearing of a festival 
and only-separated by a narrow waodland stream, 

“Tf, as ‘you say, you are here for my ‘interest —~” 
begaw Churtey. 

**T gaidI was here for my own likewise,” said the 
map, in a cool, reminding manner. ‘ 

“ Yours shall notte foygottea. Come and see my 
benefactor, Mr. Weldon.” ; 

The man laughed loud and-long. 

“Qh, no, I thank you,” he said, “no benefactors 
for me. Benefactors and malefattors Ha! ha!” 

* But I promise you~” 

“*T don't dea) in promises, they’re‘busted. I watt 
no'partrers. I play my ‘own game, and my hand 
wins. Oome with me or stay.”' 

*T can have no more dealings with such a m@n.” 

“ With such a man !” sneered the other. 

“No. ‘I have dove wrong to tilk to-you #0 tach. 
Thave forgotten the ties that bind’me to my friends 
and to society.” 

Moggridge langhed derisively. > 

“T shall proclaim the presence of the escaped ‘coh- 
vict, and‘lave you arrested,” cried Charley, starting 
away. 

“Stop!” cried fhe man, in a low, savage voice, 

+ Ttis a very trying thing for ‘the bravest to hear 
the click of a lock, and see a deadly niuzzle levelled 
at them, and Charley ‘stopped. 

“Tt seems that you've forgot the ties that bind you 
to where you be as well as the others,” snid Maggy 
Moggridge, in a scoffing manner that made 'the ‘boy 
ashamed of having stopped, “This seven-shooter’s 
one of ’em. Sit down again.” 

“T won't!” 

The man paused and looked at the ‘boy with com- 
pressed lips, and the revolver slightly wavered.. In 
that moment’s pause it struck Charley that Mog- 
gridge would shoot but was afraid of the report, and 
he determined to make a dash for dt as soon as .op- 
portunity should offer. 

“Well, I admire your pluck,” said Moggridge, at 
last. ‘I suppose 1’d say the.same if I was in your 
place. You wouldn't be like me.if you didn’t.” 

As he made use of this remarkable expression ‘he 
sprang suddenly across the stream and grasped for 
the boy's collar, but Charley was too quick for him, 
and, dodging like a swallow, he flew away through 
the grove with the man plunging heavily in pur- 
suit. 

Charley Galo was a rapid runner, and could easily 
have distanced his purster, only that finding he. did 
not fire he hoped to draw him within reach of arrest. 
Bat the man in the rear was as speculative a being 
as himself, and saw the game. 

Charley suddenly felt a rush of wind past’his ear ; 
he heard a whistling sound, and a crack not louder 
than that of & whip, and he knew that the enemy 
had opened fire, The sensation was new and ticklish, 
and he could not refrain from turning his head to Took 
out for the second ball. ‘T’he action was @isastrous. 
The roots before needed watching more. that the 
bullets behind. ‘Charley's toe canght one of them— 
he fell heavily on the sward, and the next-moment 
Moggridge threw bimself on top of him. 

“You're ‘a placky. pigeon, by George,” ho ’puffed. 
“You'd make a slapping alligator hunter, if you 
hadn't got your nose too high for.your father’s busi- 
ness, woulda’t you ?” 

He pulled Charley to a sitting position and put his 
rough face and panther-like eyes close to his, 

“You nepdn’t stare at me in such wonder, ‘my. 
kid,” he said. “I told you there was ties between 
you and me. Don’t you believe it?” 

Oharley did not know why ‘he answered, but ‘he 
could not help,it. He said, spitefully: 

“No, there can be nothing between us. You.are a 
thief, @ convict, a murderer . 

* For shame, Bob—dou't call your father names— 
it isn’t dutiful or beautiful,” said the man, rebuk- 
ingly ; and then.as Charley drew back as tar as ‘his 
grasp would allow him, with an expression of 
surprise and repugnance on his face, he laughed 
coarsely. © “ It kind o” takes your breach, don’t it, to 
know that.I’m your father ?” 

“ It’s untrue!” cried the boy. 

“ It’s true,” said the man, in a half-savagemarnuer, 
shaking his prisoner. “That you are not the heir 
of this Galton property, as old Cent-per-cent and ‘the 
schoolmaster thinks—that you're neither Charles 
Galton, nor Charles Gale, nor ‘Uharles anything 
else—but Bob Moggridge, my son. Oh, you may 
look, but-hating looks won't wipe out the truth, 
though your finteal edication has mado you ashamed 
of your parentage. Now you know how our interests 
are one aud the same, and why T won't ‘have any 
partner but yourself, Now ‘you know why I spoke 
of alligator huatin’ and poverty, aud why I said your 
millionaire friends would turn you out to starve. 











Dye suppose if I provlaim you 'that'they’d have a 
child 0’ ‘mine, Muggy M the ‘convict, a 
’ with their pretty“faced gats and roontin’ with 
their'sons? Dye suppose that af that pink one 
knowed that yon was Botby Mogetidge shed ‘a 
been context to have passed you 'cdldly to-day? No, 
she’d’a called ‘the stableman to ‘horsewhip ‘you from 
the grounds.” : 

Charley's heart was sick, for the mans positive 
words were «arryiag conviction with thei, a-con- 
viction that erushed ‘all ‘his, hopes and aspirations, 
He still strove, however, to fight off ‘the beliéf, and, 
as he shrank away ‘from the Convict ‘and tried to 
leesen his hold his arm he said: , 

“Let me go, 1 willnot believe it, It is a false - 
hood, # horrible inwentioa. You are laying: plot 
against™e., You tried to drown. me inmy ag 

“Jt ~was. the other one I tried to drown. Why 
sheald-I dvewn my ewa? I have afiy Jife.to 
bring you to this fortune, and now it’s im ear graap 
yow lfick,”” 

. “If it ie mine by tight,” ‘said the boy, “ Tl have 
it, If mot, and you should be my dather+—”” 

“That's thetalk, Beb, Iam your father.” - 

“I dou't belidve it!” said Obarley, half-aside. 
“Mr. Quillington was the friend ef Captain Galion 
and he knew me from vesemvlance.”’ 

“ Resemblance be blessed—resemblance is a gay!” 
exclaim6éd Moggridge, witha laugh. “Mc. Quilling- 
ton is‘a quiz. If ‘you was the heir of the Galton pro- 
perty Mr. Qoillington might just as well say that 
you a him, eat tes Deo as know poe 
jealousyis? Yes, you jor you was jealous y 
of that booby that’s walking ‘with the pink ‘girl. 
Wasn"t you now ?” 

Charley blushed deep crimson ané then grew pale 
again when ke thought how closely this desperado, ‘be 
he father of not, had watched Lis every Word and 
action, 

“ Yes, you do knew what jealousy is, young as you 
be. Well, this friend o’ your’n, Mr. Quillington, was 
sogood a. friend o' Captain Galton’s that he caused 
him to ‘be jealous, and leave his home, and join the 
army, and hireauother manto steal hig child away 
from his wife and put itto board with strangers where 
it would be well kept, Ave you listening?” 

“ Yea” 


Well, that other man was me, snf he sicle the 
child of Captain Galton, and that wasn't:you ; but the 
other man—hismame was Moggridge—had a obild of 
his own—that was you. Do you understand? And 
he thought dt was ouly father-like and nateral, d’ye 
see, to’plant his own child‘in the best quarters aad 
see what it wouldgrow to, and ‘pat the other that 
the quarrel and the fuss was. about where his ‘own 
shoulda been, And ‘how did tze ‘other ‘man’s 
fatherly seheme turn ont? What is Moggitage’s 
thanks? His own child’s spoiled by ‘edication, and 
fine vittles has made him good-lookin’, and he holds 
his nose in the air,away up among the million-airs, and 
sets up for the real Ichabod, and wants to ‘cast the 
other’man overboard and paddle h’s own cauve but 
Moggridge. says ‘Not for Jonah.’ He isn’t to be 
swamped by uirs, even if they be millionaires. No, 
Bob, I’ve watched and waited for this fortune, and 
unless-I share it with you you shan’t have it.” 

“TJ don’t want it,” cried Charley, wrenching his 
arm free of the man’s grasp, but he caught it again. 
“If this property is at your disposal why do you net 
restore the wronged boy to his rights?” 

“ Ah! Bob,” said the man, with an affectionate 
look like the snarlofabear. “Flesh and bleod is 
the first thing—I want to see you there.” 

“ You'll never see.me there.” 

“Toterest is the next thing,” continned Mog- 
gridge. “Edication and company and vittles has 
made you mote like aa heir. You'd be easy proved. 
*Tothér poor chap is jestias low as you're stuck up 
—jest what you'd a been only for me, And when you 
despise me, Bob-—” 

“ Don’t call ime Bob,” 

“That's your name, my boy, there’s no rubbin’ 
J you tutu agin me what would this 
other fellow be like to do? Why, when.d set-him 
right-he’ll turm on me for nry trick. I’ve studied hu- 
man netur’, Bob. Oome, don% be squeamish. I can 
get lotso’ money from that lawyer, Crittles, or. Le 
Rosa, but I'd rather have my own, ‘Take your 
chance, it’s the last one. 1’ll get a nrket, never fear. 
Come!” 

“Let me go!” cried the boy. “Leave me. I wilt 
have nothing to do with you. Ishould give you up 
to justice—-bat go—go-—it is disgrace enougl to be 
your ekild without being like you.” 

“You coursed whelp!” cried Moggridge, holding 
the muzzle of the revolver close to Charley's ‘head 
“ if ‘you threaten me—it you use such talk'to me, I'll 
blow your brains out.” 

His look and action were #0 furions that te boy 
involuntarily closed his eyes for the shot, but instead 
of the expected report the shouts of « dozen'youthfal 





voicds, and ithe tread‘ef many feet, ‘sdunded ‘throtich 
the grove. The convict threw his prisoner aside With 
aba vagecuse aud rushediaway. 

Okackey ted ‘fallen ‘on ‘the gromd. He saw a 
erowdiof young speople’ rushing towards him. He 
heard 'Piwkey scveum, He saw Maggy Moggridge 
jump the oreék aud pause beneath the beech where 
ry tad ‘first seen ‘him, ‘shiling ‘bis ‘hand towards 

6th. 

“Remember, Bob! Keep a close ‘mouth or look 
Gat Tot the“all of you,” he efied, and ‘the ‘instant 
afterwards he disappeared in the wood. . 

‘WWW Hit is It, Chatley'? atistt?” etfed Frank 
tid 'Pitky together, as théy reached Him with their 
wondering comrades, 

“Not ‘he ‘suid, rising. 
“Noting !” ‘exclaimed inky. Wo ‘was ‘that 
areadfal man with the jpistal 

“ A—Triend of mine,” he-stammeread. 

“A friend!” she cried, catching him by the arme 
to leok in his eyes, “ A pretty friend. Oh, Charley, 
this isthe mystery I warned gou of.” 

‘She saw the sickly ;paleness of his face, and, pass- 
ing /her arm. through his, she.led him away from the 
staring crowd. 

“Come, tell me what it is, Charloy—do tell me,’ 
she said, beseechingly. 

“Td. cannot, Pinky. -Itris nothing. Do not aak 
me,”’ he said, “Iam net well,” 

“iLet us lurry to the ,house!” sho exclaimed, 
anxiously. 

He tried to get away from them, but Frank caught 
bis other arm and they burried him aldng, only 
ceasing their compulsion for the sale of appanranves 
as they neared the company. 

“Tf they only knew—if they only.kuew,” ‘svbre 
the words he kept muttering to ‘timiself as they 
went. “Do not name what ‘you sew to your father 
or mother; it was nothing—it. would only fret 
them,” he said, aloud, as they came in sight of the 
drive and lawn on which the Chinese lanterns 
were already béing lighted. “You must promise 
me: 

“ Tf yon repeat ‘your former promiss to’mo;” said 
Pinky. 

* Does it need tepeating 2” 

“Vos, Lfear you. Mystery ‘has boon at work, and 
there is the look of a fugitive in your eyes,” shesaid, 
half laughing. “Ain't there, Frank?” 

“Yes,” said Frank, “ a fugitive light, regular 
Will-o’-the- wisp.” 

“Could we not.cancel the promise, Pinky ?” said 
Pharley, with a forced laugh, 

“ 


“Not ifsyou heard good reasons ?” 

“ Not for all\the reasons ia the world.” 

“ Well, do mot apeak to your father or mother, and 
I will remember my promise. My clothesere stained. 
I mnhst go to my room. a minute. J won't stay 
there long. Good-bye, Pinky—that isfar the present 
—~don’t beiafraid.” 

Pinky: levked doubtiully ‘after him, but Hrank 
caught sight of Lillie Morten‘aad hurried her away 
in that direction. But all the merriment ‘could not 
take Pinky‘s mind from Ohatley’s mystery and his 
parting manner. She wasuneasy and bagan tothink 
his few minates very long, but was ashamed to send 
Frank in search ‘of him until the minutes had length- 
ened into a half-hour amd on into 'an hour. Then 
she spoke to her brother, but the fireworks had com- 
menced and he would not move. 

At this time a telegraph messenger care from the 
village with a despatch for Mr:'Weldon. The words 
it contained ‘were : 

“Come immediately and ‘bring Charley Gale. 

“O. QUILLINGTON.” 

Tltis ‘had a lively effect on Mr, Weldon. He called 
for Charley, and not finding him below they sought 
him in his room. He was mot there, but two notes 
lay upon the table, one to Mr, Weldon, one to Frank. 
The first one read: 

“Dean Ma. anp Mars, Weuvon:—Forgive me 
for having intruded on you so long—I was un- 
worthy of your-kindness. If youknew whol reallyam 
you would despise me.'F orgive me also for going away 
in so ungratefula-manner. I.dare not trast myself 
to say good-bye. My whole heart is yonrs in gra- 
titude. May Heaven repay your goodness, for I am 
sure L-never can. ectionately, 

“Omanies GALE.” 

The second was addressed ‘to Framk, and read : 

“My Deak, Dear Prank :~I am ‘forced to leave 
you, aud it duts metothe heart that I can’t say good- 
bye to you and Pinky, especially as we will never 
meet again. I cannot tell you the reason, but I must 
go. Vell’Pinky I was forced to ‘break my ‘promise, 
and“ask Aer to forgive mo if #he‘oxn. ‘fell her I 
shall always remember that promise, ‘though it is 
broken, and all her idimdnesses and ‘yours. Good-bye 
for ever, and Heaven bless you both. 

“ CHARLES GALE. 
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*PSCive my love to Kitty Nolan when you 
will know the meaning: 
ine of these missives and the re-reading, 
of the telegram our particular portion of tke company 
fell into a of féeling which we shall not attempt 
to de le ky bad ‘couxed the ‘meaning ‘of 
Katy-did” out of Kitty, and understood the post- 


see her, and tell her I have learned to say “Katy-did.” | 


of Charley's note. Shehadnever been taught |. 


to hide her emotions, and didnot try on this-oecasion 
and Mr. Weldotr departed from all previously tenown 


character. by speaking.angrily to every one that ad- 
dressed tim: 


Larry got ont the horses to hurry to intercept the; 
runway at the railway station, white men end boys” 
with the paper lanterns meant for festal show scoured 

ve,and river Their search was 


icles’ Qharley Gale was nowhere to be found,,, 
and the holiday of the Seabee roeayre 8 kT 

sh bright prospects of enjoyinent, oom. 
= a (To be continued.) 


q 





FACRTIA.| pe 

Sirp a man “who tumbled out of @ third-storey 
window, “ When [first fell I was confused ; bat when 
I struck the pavement I knew where I was.” 

Ax Irish paper says that, “In the absence of both 
editors, the publishers have succeeted in securing | 
the services of a ‘gentleman’ to edit the paper this‘ 
week ” 


Tur Neeprot Law Reronm.—There is one giar- 
ing deficiency in the Lord Chancellor's Judicature 
Bill, No clause provides for the creation of‘ Lerd ' 
Cheap Fectlone Pusch. 

THREE-DECKER Hats.—An.Amorioan paper says : 
“We commend to our lady readers the new-fashiomed 
three-decker hats for theatre, concert, opera, and 
church use. They are constructed with a witidow in 
front and rear, to enable persons sitting behind the | 
wearer tosee what is going one.” 

AN ARTISTIC DUGLOG'UR. 4 

“What picture have you got this year ?”-—"“Db 
Thames !” 

“ Boat ?””-—"' Yaas |” 

* Girls ?"—* Yaas 1” 

In white muslin ?”—" Yuas !” 

“ Ah! good subject!” 

“What's yours ?”—* Oh, Thames!” 

* Boat ?”—* Yaas !” 

“ Girls ?”—“ Yaas |” 

“ White muslin?“ Yaas !”’ 

“ First-rate subject !”-Punch. : 

THE defence of a gentleman who had deprived tis‘ 
neighbour of his, tarkey.and roasted it. was that he 
found it on his fence, and seized it in payment of 
rent of the fenee, 

IN THE HOSPITAL, 

Surgeon: ‘“* Headache—ha—hum—well, bathe 
your feet in mustard water.” 

; Pationt: ** But, doctor, "you forgot I have ‘so 
eet.” 

Surgeon: ‘“ Ha—hum—well, batho your head.” 

“ON THE FACE OF Ir.” 

Host: “1 don’t like this Lafitte half so well: as 
the last, Binns.. Have ‘you noticed any difference?” 

New Butler: “ Well, sir, for myself I don't drink 
one ; I find port agrees with me so. much better! |” 
—Punch. ’ 

A Comine EventOn Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 17th and 18th of June, a fancy bazaar, under the 
special patronage of Princess Christian, the Duchess 
of Cambridge, the Princess.of Deck, amd other dis- 
tinguished ladies, will be held at the Hanover Sqaare 
Rooms, in aid of the funds’ of the Hospital for Dis- 
eases of the Throat, 32,.Golden Square,~—Fun, 

A Paris beggar, on being traced home, was, found; 
to be worth 1,535 francs;and: several suite of good 
clothes, in which ‘he used to disport himself at night 
on the boulevards. 

T0o Goop! 

Miss Daubigny: “ But why won't you éothe and 
let me paint your pieture, dear?” 

Little Girl: “’Cos you said you wanted a very” 
good little girl—I ain’t one, and don't want to be 
one ! 

Meg ve “Don’t waut to be a good girl—but 
why?” 

Little G.: “Gos all good girts die'young, and’ I 
don’t care about that just yet.”—Fun. 

Science Gossir,—Botanists have observed. that 
the language of flowers is not a faculty developed 
alike in all blossoms, Some possess it. more than 
others, For instance flowers of speech have it to a 
remarkable extent.—Punch. 

A Goon Story,—T here fs @ capital story told re- 
specting Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. ‘The story goes 
that one night lately Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen and 
auother hon. member were in conversation ia. the 
lobby of the House, when the managing proprietor of 


‘a daily paper entered and noddod familiarly. to the 
Pa itaries. “An extraordinary man 
\that,” remarked the Colonial Secretary to bis hon. 
\friend, “have you heard that he has botg¢ht the 
2” Yow do not téll tne s6 ft” was'the . 
“He must have.paid an enormous sum fori.” 
no,” said the Searetary, “ionly threepence!” 4, 
PRIVATE VIEWING, 
Seva owe” Artist to Himself: “Well, I'm notw 
'bad-tempered ‘mas, but I'should like'to know what 
the blank-blank people moan by taking up my time 
land wy ‘stadio for their blanked private waddle.’ 








— 
a WHO KNOWS? 


i sir in tke: arbour's 
Just dreaming ‘in idle way 
‘OE simple and common ditias 
That circle my quiet day. 


The broom, the and the ‘needle 
Were tied with a thread of cares 

‘A womanly wonder queried 
The style of a hat to wear— 

A in the poet's rhyt 

‘he chime ofa little — 

‘That echoed with strange ‘persistence, 

Though worthless, the whole day dong, 


All these were the quiet ripples 
That wrinkled my idle thought, 

Untouched by the least remembrance 
Of that which a moment brought. 


For, lo! like a wizard’s. painting, 
There'shone upon memory’s ‘wail 
The scenes of a by-gone summer 
And friend who had shared them all. 


The walk through the meadow grasses, 
The eeent of the hemlock bough 5 
The snew of the'apple diossoms + 
That drifted behind ‘the plougi: ; 


The chat as we hastened homeward g 
The wordsof our light good-bye; 
The hand on the gate that lingered; 

Did I summon these ?' Not: I. 


They came as do guests unbidden, 
And coming, they chose to. stay, 
Till the clock that struck had ‘hinted 
How moments. had slipped away. 
* * 7 x * 
A step on the walk beside me, 
A sway of the curtained vine 
A cry, as of dreamer waking, 
And the hand of mp: friend held mine. 


What subtle, ‘arkne wn forerunmer, 
Whose wings T could ‘never see, 
Came flitting to me unbidden, 


Predicting my friend to me? B, E. L. 








GEMS. 


Bravry may excite.love, but beauty alone cennot 
sustain if. ‘ ' 

ANGER causés us to condemn in one what we 
approve of in another. 


necessary that they be regulated. 

Tue creditor whose Rppreratibe,, adders tho 
heart of adebtor may hold his .head.in sunbeams 
and his foot on'storms. 

Wovnpst thou learn to-die well, isarn first to live 
well. Acknowledge thy benefits by the ‘return of 
other benefits, but never revenge injuries: 

He who learns not from events rejects the les-, 
sons of experience ; he who.jndgoes from even 
makes fortune an assessor in his judgments, 

LET & woman once give you a'task, and ‘you are 
hers, heart'and soul; all ‘cate and trouble tend | 
new charms to her for whose sake they ate taken, | 
To reseue, to revenge, to inating’ or .pretect a 


woman, is.all'the same as to leve her, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Wartrrrroor Coatinc ror Wais.—The fol-, 

lowing coating proved very effective \in pre-; 
ing the penetration of moisture on the weather 
6lb. ; fine brick-dust, 12fb. ; all boiled together, 
with constant stirring, and then sufficient oil of 
turpentine—about one-quarter the volume of the 
to canse it tospreadreadiby. Ié isto 

be laid on'as thim as possible with a bristle brush, 

AcTION oF SiLIcaTE OF Sopa ON Frewenta- 
TION,—Aceording to MM. Rabutean aad Papillon, 
silicate of soda has.a very decided chemical action 
in checking alcoholic fermentation, in this reapoet 











being somewhat similar te borax, although much: 


Ir is not sufficient: for desizes to be good; it is) 


+ | (tare, “The Railway Station.” 


| fountein at the southern'extremi 


more energetic. A small quantity of the silicate 
will entirely arrest\ the fermentation of wine, as 
also of milk. 

Kerrine Leatuer Harness Puaste.—lIt is 

-known that leather articles, kept ‘in istabl 

seon become brittle in consequence of ammoniae 
ethalations, which affect both harness hanging up 
in such localities and the bhees of thase who fre» 
quent them. The usual applications of grease are 
not always sifiicient to ineet this difficulty ; butiit 
is\enid that by fayripe, them a small'quantity of 
glycerine the leather will be kept continually in'a 
seft and pliable condition. 

Prerer Licwr For StasLe Wiuipows,—The 


‘|| regulation of the.admission ‘of light into stables y 


the ea! lovation of the windows has been 
to be Of 'the‘highest importante. ‘A’ side ‘window, 


| according ‘to namerons obseryations is apt to - 


dweo weakness in:the eye on that.side;.2 window 
immediatély in front ofthe manger throws a glare 
Oilight into both*eyes, in the-bighest degree ins 
jurious;'whileone higher up, in front; tends to renter 
a horse over-sighted, and cosequently liable to shy 
at low objects. 


} ———~ « 


STATISTICS. 
—— 

Tue Last Censva—The population of fogland 
and Wales is rewirned by this Census at ‘22,711,266 
persons, as compared with 20,066,224 in the last 
Oensusof 1961, ‘shdwing wn inerease of 2,646,083 in 
thé ten years, Of this number 11,125,156 were men 
and, 11,731,733 were. women, The growth of the 
population of this country in the thuee quarters of 
the present century which have already expired has 
been marked with an increase almost as vemarkable 
jas that of the United States. In 1801 the whole 
namber of the inhubitants of England and Wales was 
(no mere than 8,892,536 ; in 1831 it was 13,893,797 ; 
in 1851, 17;927;609% and in 1871, 22,712,266 —an in- 
icrease of.18,819,730 persons, or 155*41 per cent. in 70 
years, The county with tke largest population is, 
\of 6, L hire, with 2,819,495 inbabitante; 
next in importance stands Middlesex, which, with 
‘that, part’ of London north of the Thames, contains 
|2,589,;765 inhabitants ; thirdly, the county of York, 
With 2,436,355, ‘distributed as follows athong the 
three Ridings: The East Ritting, 268,466 ; the North 
Riding, 293,278 ; and the West|Ridimy, including the 
\City of York, 1,874,611, Surrey (including South 
London) is the only other county whose population 
exceeds a million, the exact figures are 1,091,636. 
Ratland, with 22,073 tubhabitants, has the smallest 
\poptlation of any English covaty, and Huntingdon, 
with 63,708, comes next. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ta®annnal valuoof landiy England and Walee 
‘is estimated to have risen six times since 1638. 

Ont of' ‘the blessings of ‘the “ sugur-plim bnd- 
get” has been the closing of all the refineries on the 
‘Clyde for over asbonth, until the new duties come 
linto operation. 

Tue oyster fisheries of the south coast. of Eng- 
land have been so. monopolized by campanies under 
powers granted by the Boand of Trade that the im- 
brad itanes of many productive districts are now sup- 
plied from France, 

Tun Wittlebury estate in Northamptonshire, of 
16,600-acres, was.sold recently for 305,000/., the tim- 





| ber, till age, eto., to be taken by valuation. The pur+ 


chaser was Mr. Robert Loader. 

THE committee.of the approaching’ Dublin Ex- 
\hibition have succeeded.in bringing together per- 
lhaps the ‘finest collection of pictures ever seon in 
Iretand, amongst them being Frith’s famous pic- 

Tux profits at the Monaco gaming-tables daring 
the last season, down to: the lat of April, amounted 
to 5890;000f, The-expenses, which are 1,800,000f., 
lbeing deducted, there remained a sum of 4,090,0008. 
to be distributed among the proprietors. 

Tu four bronze sea-horses made for the now 
of the Imxem- 
bourg Garden at Paris, which been lying 
‘there ready to ‘be set. up, have been sent to the 
‘Vienna Exhibition. 

Av the rising of ‘the Court of Chancery one day 
reventty, Vice-Chancelfor Malins said that the state 
of btisiness ‘in that court amourited to an absolute 
denial of justice. He had 193 aauses entered, 
‘Vice-Chancellor Wickens nearly as many, and there 
rae ne. Master of the Rolls. Some of the causes 

been entered a year. ; 

Tue new hotel in front of the Midland Railway 
terminus in Huston Road is open. The mere 
fabric will cost the Midland a the sum of 
'350,0002,, while the decoration and furnishing of 
ithe interior will require an additional amount of 
150,000l. tis intended eventually to accommo 
\date about 600 guests, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Inquirer.—M. Guizot was born in 1787, M. Thiers in 
1797, M. Remusat in 1797, M. Saint-Mare Girardin in 1801, 
M. Victor Hugo in 1802, M. Dupanloup in 1802, and M. 
Legouve in 1807. 

A, W.—Mr. Glenny has a capital book on the subject 
of gardening. But order of any bookseller, who without 
difficulty will readily supply you. The price runs to 
about five shillings, but somewhat under that little 
amount. It will fully suit your purpose. 


Ly ate eter rd means colours ground up with 
size, gum, or white of egg, and water, as in scene paint- 
ing. The art of executing work in distemper is called 
distemper painting. But visit the South Kensington 
Museum, where admirable specimens may be inspected. 


Epricure.—Salmon is preferably cooked by boiling. 
One weighing ten pounds will require to be gently sim- 
mered for about an hour, reckoning of course from the 
time that the water begins to boil. For fish of other 
weights from six to seven minutes per pound may be 
adequately allowed. 


X. Y. Z.—Consult a respectable physician. Your case 
is a common one, and one easily curable, and also cur- 
able ataslight expense. As this isthe summer season 
bathe as freely as possible, get some good tonic medicine, 
go into cheerful society, and above all don’t fret. More 
precisely we cannot advise you, as the inquiry is some- 
what delicate. Matters will soon be perfectly right. 


A. K. B.—The lines occur in Nuthanial Lee’s tragedy. 
Ignorant people have often attributed them to Shake- 
** When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug 
of war” occurs, we say, in Lee, and is put in the mouth 
of Clitus (Kleitos). © quotation has nm more merci- 
lessly abused. The English ordinary counterpart is that 
of a diamond cutting a diamond, or, more vulgarly, “ set 
a thief to catch a thiof.” 


James A—We are compelled to decline your verses, 
while thanking you for the transmission of them. Hon- 
estly we must inform you that they are not of high 
value, but at the same time we think that by careful 
study you might eventually produce something really 
good. Even poets must not despise the meaner steps of 
study and measurement. Pope, Gray, Horace, and the 
minor writer Tennyson never did. Poetry claims to be 
accurate inform, 


W. N.—For falling off in the hair there are manifold 
causes, and the general health is commonly at the root 


ofthe evil. Strengthen, therefore, the system in the 
first place. Beyoud this wash the head frequently in 
tepid water, and use, moreover, at constant intervals, a 


decoction of the herb rosemary. All, however, we re- 
peat, most chiefiy of all, depends on the state of the 
general health. Sy adopting the plan we have men- 
tioned we think an improvement would speedily oc- 
cur. 


W. W. W-—The “ Mission of Genius” has been writ- 
ten upon by yourself and by Lord Lytton. We venture 
to commend his production to your notice, to your con- 
templation, and if possible to your imitation. The lines 
are very deficient in the absolute requisites of verse, and 
the mechanical execution is not exceedingly commend- 
able, or even ordinarily accurate. On these grounds we 
should advise you to adopt the motto of an ancient 
family which runs thus: Try again, Practice makes 
perfect. 


KatTHiern.—Your lines, few and modest in extent, 
are at least hardly up t> the established standard. The 
sentiment is commonplace, as we think you will your- 
self perceive, on reflection, Nor is the versification 
fluent, To tell a lady that you love her just as well asa 
miser loves his riches, or a gipsy his forest free, may be 
slightly startling, but it is hardly complimental towards 
the lady. Any man, supposing he is passionately fond 
of a woman (asa poet ought to be — see Byron, Burns, 
aud Swinburne), would esteem and adore and doat on 
her more thar on all the rubies that ever princes pos- 
sessed or all the forests in which the Zingari were ever 
accustomed to reside. 


Grorce T.—Artificial tortoiseshell may be made by 
melting gelatine w.th various metallic salts. The ap- 
pearance of tor!o:,eshell may be given to horn by brush- 
ing it over with a paste made of two parts of lime, one 
part of litharge, and a little soda lye, which is allowed 
todry. This is the same as the Indian hair dye, and 
acts by forming sulphuret of lead with the sulphur con- 
tained iu the albumen of the horn, producing dark spots 
which coutrast with the brighter colour of the horn. 
One of the most extensive comb manufactories in the 





j{ world is in Aberdeen, where there are thirty-six fur- 
iseshell 





naves on the works for preparing horns and ‘torto 
for the combs, and no less than 120 iron serew-presses 
worked by steam. 

La1s.—The verses which appeared in the clever comic 
contemporary referred to bear precise reference to a fa- 
miliar aud interesting occurrence in history. Phryne, a 
beauteous and glorious and resplendent Hetaira, a 
charming woman, as cultu as she was beautiful, was 
accused on some mean charge before the Athenian magis- 
tracy. For a time matters went against her, but the 
splendour of her loveliness availed towards settling 
the vulgar malice of her accusers, ‘Those stern 
Athenian ascetics consequently granted to beauty what 
they might have refused to justice. It is an ; 
old story. See Gillies’s Greece and ouneaee such mighty 
instances as that of Cleopatra, whose uty ruled the 
world, or that of Dubarri, who was once the actual queen 
of France. 

MILLIicENT.—Depilatories act either chemically or me- 
chanically, and therefore are logically divided into those 
which, by mere adhesion, bring away the hair from the 
skin, and secondly those which destroy the hair by an 
effective chemical action. Lime or orpiment, and gene- 
rally both of them, have formed the main ingredients in 
depilatories both in ancient and in modern times.’ The 
first acts by its well-known causticity, and also, when an 
alkali is present, by reducing that also, either wholly or 
in part, to the caustic state. The action of the orpi- 
ment is less certain, and is even under some circum- 

dingly dang Weshould, by preference 
—and we advise you inall kind r d you to 
get from a hairdresser the exact preparation that you re- 
quire. Its cost would be trifling—certainly not more 
than a couple of shillings. However, here is a receipt: 
A good solution of sulphide of barium made into a i 
with powdered starch, aud the whole to be applied im- 
mediately. 








THE HOMESTEAD TREE. 


There stands the old tree where it stood 
hen we were girls and boys, 
The best-loved tree in all the wood, |} 
The source of many joys. 


There, when the earliest spring flowers 


rose, 
Their sweet life to renew, 

Beside the brook whose music flows 
Still as ’twas wont to do— 


There, underneath its branches bare, 
We met, a happy throng, 

And filled the pleasant April air 
With laughter and with song. 


We watched the birds, so long away, 
Back to the old tree come ; 

Loved, welcome fugitives were they, 
Returning to their home. 


And when the sunnier days came round 
We saw them build their nests, 
And thought the warmest hearts e’er 


found 
Throbbed in their little breasts. 


The shrine of peace was that old tree, 
Where love and pleasure met, 

Where pligh ting hearts most trustingly 
Vowed never to forget. 


There old and young on summer eves 
Were wont to pass the hours, 
And wear the wreath contentment 


weaves 
Of her most fragrant flowers. 


My hair may whiten like the snow, 
Age may my sight destroy, 
Yet when I think of that old tree 
I'll always be a boy. Cc. D. 


-W. J., twenty-eight, idered , and loving. 
Respondent must be about twenty-two, pretty, loving, 
and domesticated 

Arnie R., eighteen, tall, dark complexion, loving, and 
considered looking. Respondent must be affecti 
ate, and fond of home, 

Fora, eighteen, dark, good looking, affectionate and 
fond of music. Respondent must be fair, good tempered, 
and a mechanic preferred. 

Barsara, 5ft. 3in-, dark, pretty, and affectionate. Re- 
spondent must be fair, about twenty-five, loving, and 
fond of home, 

Lavra E,, nineteen, fair, medium height, auburn hair, 
pretty, and fond of music. Respondent must be tall, 
fair, affectionate, and fond of home. 

Lucy M., eighteen, blue eyes, fair hair, considered 
pretty, and well educated. R dent must be about 
twenty-three, and of an amiable disposition. 

Amicus, twenty-one, handsome, sunetent, pocnsaring a 
food income, anda Good Templar. Respondent must be 

oving, domesticated, and a blonde. 

Minniz, twenty, medium i dark hair and eyes, 
and thoroughly domesticated. pondent must be tall, 
loving, and fond of home. 

Tom THRASHER, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty- 
four, 5ft. 9in., fair, blue eyes, aud auburn hair. Respon- 
dent must be about twenty ; a nursemaid preferred. 

WILDFLOWER, seventeen, tall, and pretty, would like 
to correspond with a midshipman in the Royal Navy, who 
must be tall, of good family and handsome. 

Jack MAInNsAIL, a seawan in the Royal Navy. Respon- 
Coat must be about twenty, medium height, good look- 
ing, loving, and domesticated. 

Francis, twenty-five, dark, medium height, and with 
good prospects, would like to correspond with a well- 
educated young lady about twenty. 

Euiza, twenty-four, fair, loving, and domesticated. 
Respondent must not be more than twenty-six, and in 
good circumstances, 

Puese, nineteen, medium height, fair, and domesti- 
cated, would like to correspond with a gentleman about 
twenty-five, must be loving and fond of home. 

Emma, nineteen, tall, auburn hair, blue eyes, rather 
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dent must be a non-commissioned officer; a cavalry regi- 
ment preferred. 

Cuanter Spanker, twenty-four, 5ft. 8in., dark, an? 
considered good looking. ent must be about 
ae and of a loving disposition ; a domestic ser- 
vant preferred. 

Jeanerte.L,, medium height, of a loving Papasitions 
good figure, and would make a good wife toa kind hus- 


band. Respondent must be under thirty, affectionate, . 


and fond of home. 

Anbrew, twenty-two, 5ft. 6in., dark complexion, brown 
hair, blue ~~ considered handsome, and fond of home, 
Respondent must. be about his own age, musical, and 
affectionate, 

Aveustvs, twenty-one, tall, dark; fond of home and re- 

ted. R dent must~be dark 


spectabl p good 
tamperod, musical, well educated, and about eighteen, 
and thoroughly domesticated. 

Ava G., twenty-three, dark, considered good looking, 
and fond of singing. Hespondent must be tall, dark, 
affectionate and fond of home and children ; a musician 
preferred. 

Epwarp, twenty-four, 5ft. 7in., dark complexion, and 
of an affectionate disposition, would like to d 
—— a young lady about nineteen, domesti and 
loving. 

Sarax W., nineteen, medium height, loving, and fond 
of music, wishes to correspond with a gentleman about 
twenty-five, dark complexion, affectionate, and fond of 
home and children. 

Eruxt, seventeen, tall, dark-blue eyes, auburn hair, 
affectionate, and domesticated. Respondent must be 
tall, fair, affectionate and fond of home ; a mechanic pre- 


ferred. 

Crxia, twenty-one, fair, medium height, well educated, 
loving, and domesticated, would like to correspond with 
a young man about twenty-six of an affectionate disposi- 
tion. 7 

Junta, nineteen, olive complexion, medium height, 
good education, and amiable temper, wishes to corre- 
spond: with a young man of a loving disposition, and 
fond of home. 

Potty, twenty, medium height, light-brown hair, dark- 
blue eyes, of a cheerful and loving dispositi R 
= must be tall, dark, gentlemanly, and fond of 

ome. ‘ 

Lity, nineteen, tall, fair, blue eyes, considered hand- 
some, fond of music, d ticated, and affectionat 
Respondent must be tall, good looking, affectionate, and 
fond of home.” 

Jawg V., nineteen, tall, dark, and considered good look- 
ing. Respondent must be about twenty-four, in a good 
position, and fond of home and children; a mechanic 
preferred, 

Mary, eighteen, medium height, brown hair, hazel 
eyes, considered goo | looking, domesticated, of a loving 
disposition, and well educated. Respondent must bea 
non-commissioned offiver ; cavalry regiment preferred. 

ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

O.tveR is responded to by—*M. B.,” dark hair and 
eyes, well domesticated, and a cook. 

Leste tby—“ Maud G.,” dark complexion, and tho- 
roughly domesticated. 

Davip by—* Lonely Polly,” nineteen, medium height; 
dark-brown hair, blue eyes, very affectionate, and tho- 
roughly domesticated. 

Davip .by—‘ Daisy,” nineteen, medium height, fair 
complexion, brown hair, dark eyes, loving and domesti- 


ca 

Frep F. by—“* K. W.,” nineteen, fair, medium height, 
and affectionate. 

W.M. by—‘‘ Moss Rose,” twenty-one, medium height, 
dark hair, hazel eyes, considered pretty, good tempered, 
and affectionate. 

Litx by—*‘ L, J.,” twenty, tall, handsome, dark eyes; 
affectionate, fond of home, and has good expectations, 

Gipsy by—* The Swell of the Ocean,”, twenty-three, 
5ft. 7hin., dark complexion, blue eyes, and of a loving dis- 
position. 

Francis by—‘ Lizzie,” nineteen, considered good 
looking, dark hair and eyes, thoroughly domesticated, 
and affectionate. 

Muir by—“ H. J.,” a seaman in the Royal Navy, me- 
dium height, dark complexion, and has a yearly in- 
come. 

Sam W. by—‘‘ Emma,” twenty, tall, dark, loving, 
good tempered, and thoroughly domesticated, and we 

uca 


ted. 
Hewrr by—* Nellie W.," dark complexion, good 
tempered, of an affectionate disposition, and considered 


pretty. rl 
by—"L. J.,” twenty, dark, curly hair, good 
tempered, and affectionate. 
Water W. by—“‘ Little A.,” twenty-two, with dark 
hair and eyes, perfectly domesticated, and is prepared 
to share his fortunes as an emigrant. 

















Att the Back Numbers, Parts and Votumes of the 
“ Lonpon REeaDER” are in print and may be had at the 
Office—834, Strand. 

Evgerrsopr’s JougnaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
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